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(so-called.from having been built upon a rabbit- 
warren), and Middle-court (afterwards Chapel- 
The last two occupied the site of 


Gray's Inn. 


ONDON, unlike court). 


eighteenth centuries in praise of Gray’s Inn 
walks, but will end with Sir Roger de 
Coverley, who, according to Addison, loved “ to 


most capitals, is 
without . an __shis- 
torical university, 
and such associa- 
tions as naturally 
cluster round the 
quiet cloistered life 
must be sought 
among the resorts 
of the lawyers. 
Ben Jonson styles 
the Inns of Court, 
“The noblest nur- 


Gray’s Inn-square, and Holborn-court of South- ‘clear his pipes” in good air, which he found 
square. In Agas’s map, the chief entrance to here. The place was familiar to Charles Lamb, 
Gray’s Inn is marked as situated in Gray’s Inn- | who called Verulam-buildings accursed because 
lane ; but in Stow’s time the gate leading into , the buildings had encroached upon and destroyed 
Holborn was built. The latter writes:—“In this so much, “ cutting out delicate green crankles, 
present age there hath beene great cost bestowed ‘and shouldering away one of two of the stately 
therein, upon faire buildings; and very lately ‘alcoves of the terrace. The survivor stands, 
the gentlemen of the house purchased a mes- | gaping and relationless, as if it remembered its 
suage and a curtillage situate upon the south brother.’ Elia adds “they are still the best 
side of this house, and thereupon have erected ' gardens of any of the Inns of Court,—my 
a fayre gate, and a gate-house for a more con-' beloved Temple not forgotten, — have the 
venient and more honourable passage into the gravest character, their aspect being altogether 
high streete of Holbourne, whereof this house ' reverend and law breathing. Bacon has left the 











series of humanity | stood in much neede, for the former gates were 
and liberty in the | rather posterns than gates.” In order to build 
kingdom,” and in the Holborn gate it was necessary to purchase 
his day Gray’s Inn | a piece of ground of Christopher Fulwood, whose 
stood at the head name is perpetuated in Fulwood’s Rents. About 
of the four Inns, the 1680, Dr. Barebone, the great builder, who was 
number of students in : employed in all parts of London, bought the Red 
1585 being nearly double Lion Fields to build on, and the gentlemen of 
each of the others. The Gray’s Inn, thinking this tobe an injury to their 
manor of Portpool or property, went in a body of about 100 to stop the 
Purpool immediately to’ works, “ Upon which the workmen assaulted 
the north of Holborn is the gentlemen, and flung bricks at them, and 
not mentioned in Domes- ! the gentlemen at them again; so a sharp 
day Book, although we engagement ensued, but the gentlemen routed 
obtain from that docu- them at last and brought away one or two of 
ment a picture of the rural character of the the workmen to Gray’s-inn; in this skirmish 
district now called Gray’s Inn. At “ Hole-| one or two of the gentlemen and servants of the 
burne” the king had two cottagers who were house were hurt, and several of the workmen.” * 
under the charge of the Sheriff of Middlesex, The gardens, which were long the favoured re- 
and the Chamberlain rendered six shillings sort of fashionable London, are the chief glory 
yearly to the King’s sheriff for the land where of Gray’s-inn, and what is still more interesting 
the vineyard was planted. In Edward I.’s reign to remember, they owe their origin to Francis 
te manor was in the possession of Reginald de ‘Bacon. In 1597 Bacon was treasurer of the 
ares » the first of that name whose connexion society, and on the 4th of July of that year it 
with the Inn has been recorded, and in 1505! was “ordered that the summe of 7l. 15s. 4d. 
Edmund Lord Gray of Wilton sold the property | due to Mr. Bacon, for planting of elm trees in 








to Hugh Denny. Although this family retained | the walkes, be paid next term.” In the follow- 


th2 manor for so long a period, there is reason 
to believe that it had become the residence of 
the lawyers before the year 1370, and the first 
list of readers contains the names of William de 
Skipwith, Justice of the Common Pleas in 1359, 
Sir John Markham, Justice of the Common Pleas 
in 1396, and Sir William Gascoigne, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench in 1400. The old manor- 
house was not very convenient, and although 
additions were made at different times, the 
accommodation did not keep pace with the in. 
creased number of the students. Even the 
Benchers were forced to lodge double, and in 
Henry VIIL’s reign Sir Thomas’ Neville accepted 
the Attorney-General (Sir Christopher Hales) to 
behisbedfellow. Inthe twenty-first year of Eliza. 
beth, it was ordered that “henceforth no fellow 
of this house shall make choice of his: bedfellow, 
but only the readers, the admission of all others 
Shall be referred to the discretion of the 
treasurers.” At this time the three courts into 
which the buildings were divided were named 
North, Middle, and South, but 100 years later 








these had become Houlborn-court, Coney-court 


ing year a further supply of young elms was 
ordered, at a cost “‘as appeared by Mr. Bacon’s 
account” of 601. 6s. 8d. One of the great 
philosopher’s Essays is on “ Gardens,” and it is 
pleasant to fancy the author carrying out his 
views in this (at that time) rural spot, although 


he had not the thirty acres to work upon which ; 


he demands in print. A catalpa-tree which, 
according to tradition, was planted by Bacon, is 
still preserved on the north-west side of the 
garden. In 1621, the gardens had grown into 
favour, and James Howell writing in that year 
from Venice to Richard Altham, expresses a wish 
to have his friend with him although he allows 
that the walks of Gray’s Inn are the pleasantest 
place about London, and the choicest society is 
to be met there. Forty years later Pepys was 
@ constant visitor to these gardens, and on 
May 4, 1662, he and his wife went. there 
purposely to observe the fashions. of the ladies, 
beeause Mrs. Pepys was then “making some 
clothes.” We might go on multiplying extracts 
from the literature of the seventeenth and 
* Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, Jane 10th, 1684, 





impress of his foot upon their gravel walks.” 

The gentlemen of the Inns of Court (those of 
iGray’s Inn in particular) were formerly the 
;great supporters of masks and revels. The 
' earliest record of these entertainments is to be 
found in Hall’s Chronicle, and an incident con- 
nected with it is of historic interest. At the 
| disguising of Christmas, 1525, a piece, written 
by John Roo, serjeant-at-law, twenty years 
before, was played. The great Cardinal Wolsey 
was present, and supposed that certain passages 
were aimed at him. “Ina great fury he sent 
for Master Roo, and took from him his coif, and 
sent him to the Fleet, and afterwards he sent 
for the young gentlemen that played in the play 
and highly rebuked and threatened them, and 
sent one of them, called Master Moyle, of Kent, 
to the Fleet; but by means of friends Master 
Roo and he were delivered at last.” A few years 
after this high-handed treatment of a distin- 
guished man, an order was made that fellows of 
the house who were at dinner or supper when 
revels were performed, “ should not depart out 
of the hall until the said revels were ended, upon 
penalty of 12d.” In Edward VI.’s reign, a 
different spirit prevailed among the authorities, 
who endeavoured to check the representation of 
interludes by members of their society. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne this was again 
altered, and in 1565 the gentlemen of Gray’s-inn 
presented her Majesty with “divers showes.” 
In the following year George Gascoigne’s prose 
comedy, The Supposes, translated from Ariosto, 
and his blank verse tragedy of Jocasta, from 
Euripides, were presented at the revels of 
Gray’s Inn. On the 16th of January, 1587-8, a 
play, the hero of which appears to have been 
Catiline, and a mask, were represented in the 
hall before Lord Treasurer Burghley and other 
courtiers. Among the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum is a list of the characters 
endorsed by Burghley himself. In the fol- 
lowing February the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn 
presented before the Queen, at Greenwich, a 
tragedy, for which Francis Bacon and others 
prepared certain dumb shows. The induction 
was written by Nicholas Trotte, to whom Bacon 
(then an M.P.) owed 1,8001. in the year 1601. 
The debtor was unable to pay this large sum, 
and his creditor consented to alow him time on 
certain conditions, 
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About 1588 it was proposed that the four Inns | 
of Court should produce a mask together, but 
the project came to nothing, and Bacon wrote 
to Burghley proposing that tke gentlemen of 
Gray’s Inn should perform it alone. In 1594 
there were grand doings, which found an his- 
torian in the author of “ Gesta Grayorum; or, 
the History of the high and mighty Prince, 
Henry, Prince of Purpoole, who reigned and 
died A.D. 1594.” The costs of the entertainments 
were shared among the members of the Society. 
Every reader was to pay 10s., every ancient 
6s. 8d., every utter barrister 5s., and “every 
other gentleman of this Society 3s. 6d.” | died. Here he published Addison’s “ Cam- 
Beaumont and Fletcher wrote a masque, | paign,” and he was here when, in 1706, he made 
entitled “The Masque of the Inner Temple | overtures to Pope. There is still a little book- 
and Gray’s Inn,” which was performed at shop under the gateway. _ During the Gordon 
Whitehall in 1612. In the following year | riots Gray’s Inn was obnoxious to the rioters on 
“The Masque of Flowers” was presented by account of the Roman Catholics who resided 
the members of Gray’s Inn in the old Banquet- | within its precincts, and Sir Samuel Romilly 
ing-house in honour of the marriage of the Karl was under arms all night as a sentinel guarding 
= pry oa oh er ya = the the = The — — “ the _ = 
arl of Suffolk. We find from this that Bacon’ preserved even to Romilly’s day, for in a letter 
still continued his interest in this species of to a friend, dated from his chambers, he writes: 
entertainment, upon which by the way he wrote ‘My rooms are exceedingly lively .... the 
one of his essays. Chamberlain writing toa friend moment the sun peeps out I am in the country 
says,—“ Sir Francis Bacon prepares a masque'. .. . having only one row of houses between 
to honour this marriage, which will stand him’ me and Highgate and Hampstead.” One 
in above 2,000/., and although he have been hundred years before this it was ordered “that 
offered some help by the house, and especially the ground lying without the walks between the 
by Mr. Solicitor, Sir Henry Yelverton, who would wall and the way leading from Gray’s-inn-lane 
have sent him 5001., yet he would not accept towards King’s-gate in Holbourne, be fenced by 
it, but offers them the whole charge with inclosures, and the cattle and horses turned out 
pane ee gpd ny — : 2 ome ees that oer digged — td 

2-3, i nnexi j _the use 0 is society.” e place proba 
cae A large number of chambers (or — needed some we ed for Peete it that, 
cannon) were borrowed from the Tower, andin'on the 8th of March, 1668-9, Charles II. 
_ ~— ri the ae omnes pati ‘the Dukes of York and Monmouth and Prince 
nn fired them off. ne king awoke wi e Rupert, were overturned in the dirt at 
noise, and, starting out of bed, cried, “ Treason, | thie gate. “The king all dirty, but no hurt. 
treason!” The whole court were raised, andthe How it came to pass I know not, but only it 
Earl of Arundel ran to the bedchamber with his was dark, and the torches did not, they say, 
sword drawn, so as to rescue the king’s person. | light the coach as they should do.” Kingsgate- 
The barristers clung to their old practices, and | street was an ancient way, but the gate and the 
the latest example of these time-honoured enter- | street from it obtained their names from the fact 
tainments was of a peculiarly ludicrous character. | that the king went through them on his way to 
The following is from Mr. Douthwaite’s valuable | Newmarket. Theobalds-row or road, at the end 
Mnceeet se a rovagh ~ ae oo — | of Kingsgate-street, was so called because it 
record of these ecpatn and wi sa | Theobalds a Hortfordehine, ga 
1773, on the elevation of Mr. Talbot to the wool-! most of the houses on the south side of this 
= anny — —— er |Street are being pulled down. Portpoole, the 
each mess had a flask of claret, besides the old name of the manor upon which Gray’s Inn 
usual allowance of port andsack. The benchers has been built, survived a Seimaaateae ; and 
then all assembled in the great hall, and a large | Windmill Hill kept in remembrance the wind- 
ring was formed round the fireplace, when the | mill that once stood on the site, and is mentioned 
master of the revels, taking the Lord Chancellor jn the deed of transfer from Edmund Lord 
by the right hand, he with his left took Mr. | Gray, of Wilton, to Hugh Denny, already 
Justice Page, who, joined to the other serjeants referred to. Before closing this short notice of 
eee danced oe weet see fire ene some of the most remarkable matters connected 
ing to the old ceremony three times, while the with Gray’s Inn, the neighbourhood of which is 
ranges tg ee —- was sung about to be greatly changed, it will be necessary 
y we. Ma y Aston, dressed as a barrister.” = to say a few words respecting the boltings and 
he e have P gard — er — ser) for which exercises this Inn was particu- 
coigne, Sir John Markham, an rancis larly famous. Bolting was a conversational 
apical prom aopetneerh pare imameciegerer nt gory iy os 

to a studen a bencher an o barriste 
list. Among these are Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, sitting as bis jeden When pre iom had 
a ay er a ee eeepeing restpepge ee 

+3 ecome an exper olter,” he was admitt 
Sir Nicholas Bacon ; the three Yelvertons,—Sir | to the aD where feigned Ht oak ae 
William, Justice of the King’s Bench in 1443, ‘the form of pleadings were debated by the 
eg, ed —_ a in we “i court students publicly before the Benchers. That 
Pleas i nf 1698: Bi oy 3 a ty Oh : . 3 eae these disputations were considered of great im- 
the Kine’s Ben oe yong , =e ustice Of portance may be gathered from a record in 1631 
spo — ench in 1689; and in later times where we learn that the butler was ordered 
on ymond and Sir Samuel Romilly. Be- “to be set in the stocks about noon for putting 


sides these lawyers, several statesmen and Mr. Frowle up to moot in his wrong” (sic). The 
churchmen of the highest order were members | moots were revived in the year 1875. In 
of Gray’s Inn,—as Thomas Cromwell, Earl of | glancing at the history of the various Inns of 
Essex ; William Cecil, Lord Burghley ; Stephen | Court we cannot but notice the persistence with 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester; and Arch.) which the lawyers have clung to the locality 
bishops Whitgift, Laud, and Juxon. Previously | which they chose so many centuries ago. Since 
to the reign of James II. five dukes, three mar-| the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
quises, twenty-nine earls, and thirty-eight lords | the Temple first possessed themselves of the 
had been admitted as members of the Society. | district, which extends from the Thames to the 
In the year 1580 Lord Burghley recommended | north of London in a tolerably straight line 
Dr. Crooke as minister or preacher, and the! great changes have taken place in all parts of 
appointment was forthwith made. ; London ; districts have been deserted by one 
Some of the ancient orders of the Society are | class and occupied by others, but century after 
curious examples of the old sumptuary laws:| century the lawyers have stayed on, and now 
thus, in the 16th of Elizabeth, it was ordered | the Law Courts, which have long been separated 
that no one should wear any gown or outward | are to be gathered together, and located in this 
garment of any light colour, upon penalty of | land of the lawyers. 
expulsion. Shortly afterwards it was agreed 
that a penalty of 3s. 4d. should be levied upon 
any member who went into the city or suburbs, 
or walked in the fields otherwise than in his 
gown. Another order was, “that no Fellow 
of the Society stand with his back to the 
fire.” In these old rules we get an interest- 





ing glimpse of the manners of the sixteenth 
century; thus we find it was ordered in 
the 29th of Elizabeth “that the third buthr 
should be at the carrying forth from the 
buttery, and also at the distribution of the alms, 
thrice by the week at Gray’s Inn-gate, to see 
that due consideration be had to the poorer sort 
of aged and impotent persons, according, as in 
former time, he had used to do.” The gate 
here mentioned was famous in later times, as 
the place where the eminent bookseller, Jacob 
Tonson, kept his shop. He was here about 
three years before his greatest author, Dryden, 
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A New Abbey has just been commenced at 
Stanbrook, near Worcester, for the nuns of the 
Benedictine order. Messrs. Pugin, Ashlin, & 
Pugin, of Victoria-street, Westminster, are the 
architects. 





—— 
MR. BARRY’S ACADEMY LECTURES, 


THe course of twenty lectures upon : 
ture which Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., has justo” 
cluded,—a course spread over five years —j, of 
a character to demand more than the ordina; 
attention usually accorded to sucha subject 
Lectures, especially those upon Art, have come 
to be regarded by the majority of people who 
are of the world worldly, as the exaltation of 
theory by professors whose eyes are lifted like 
certain philosophers of the satirist, above the 
snares of mundane practice. Mr. Barry, on the 
contrary, refuses us the privilege of such a re. 
flection ; he is not an artistic enthusiast, but a 
work-a-day architect ; he has been a profesgor 
only to show himself a man of the world. Seven. 
teen years before he was called to the Chair of 
Architecture at the Royal Academy, that chair 
had been vacated by Mr. Cockerell, and of the 
latter Mr. Barry was not only, like every ong 
else, a respectful admirer but a diligent student, 
He had been evidently impressed with hig 
elder’s style of teaching or train of reasoning ; 
he has succeeded in catching, or rather follow. 
ing, both without descending to copy or attempt. 
ing to imitate his master. Altogether, these 
twenty lectures, which we have printed in their 
entirety, are well worth a careful reperusal; 
and, as we have afforded ourselves that satis. 
faction, perhaps a few words about them may 
not be deemed superfluous. 

In the first place, Mr. Barry has sought to 
raise the character of architecture as a calling 
or a profession in the mind of his audience; and 
M. Viollet-le-Duc did precisely the same thing 
in his lectures which,—being foolishly precluded 
from delivering them,—he published in a book. 
“ Architecture,’ said the Frenchman, “is an 
art, but not like the ‘ Art de vérifier les Dates,” 
Said the English Academician :—“ It is surely 
something to have aims and aspirations inde. 
pendent of that money for which men lie and 
steal and murder.” Banking, buying and selling 
stock, mercantile transactions of all kinds, if 
honourably conducted, are gentlemanlike occu- 
pations; but though they increase the wealth 
and consequently strength of a nation, neither 
the mode of procedure they involve, nor the 
results attained, are comparable to the mission 
of Science and Art, and the influence exercised 
by both upon the great mass of humanity. An 
engineer or an architect who has done a great 
deal of practical work, or who has promulgated 
theoretically a great many practical suggestions, 
cannot be said, among a progressive community, 
to have left the world in the world’s debt. He 
has helped, even though intinitesimally, to make 
the world healthier, more loveable, and more 
comfortable, than it was before his genera. 
tion; and the successful banker or merchané 
cannot claim with him an equal share 
of credit. That was what Cicero meant when 
he enumerated those professions that “ involve 
a higher degree of intelligence, or a greater 
amount of utility, such as medicine, architec 
ture, the teaching the liberal arts,” which he 
said they were taught to regard as honourable and 
worthy means of acquiring wealth. Cicero has 
incurred a great deal of respectable obloquy 
for that and other remarks in the 42nd chapter 
of his first book of “ Offices” from com- 
mentators of every description. But too many 
have judged an era of civilisation, when the 
property of man in man was at its height, with 
the experience of ourtime, when human equality 
is acknowledged though not acted on. It is, 
therefore, all the more interesting and import- 
ant to hear from a modern Academic chair the 
reiteration of ancient doctrine, confirmed as it 
is by the deductions and experience of ages, and 
enhanced with the admonitory caution,—thought 
necessary even by the Roman philosophers, | 
therefore, how much more necessary now agg 
hardly be added,—against the allurements 0 
mere fashion-or caprice. Throughout, Mr. ay 
has argued and fought, to put it strongly, in the 
cause of his brethren; and he spoke better even 
in the fifth than in the first year of his course 
He showed how in architecture the practi 
worker of the present day is trammelled by the 
exigencies not only of fashion but even of — 
and by the many vacillations of public taste 5 
how the architect, let alone the engineer, has 
scientific and sanitary problems to solve whic 
were never dreamt of by his predecessors, * 
how both engineer and architect are . oagoe 
opposing schools to proceed in opposite 
tions. : 

Last week we ventured to differ with be 





Barry because we thought that a paragrap 
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the twentieth lecture contradicted the spirit of 
his argument throughout, and particularly of 
his fourth and fifth lectures ; these referred to 
the great Florentine, Michelangelo, architect, 
sculptor, and painter. The first lecture delivered 
in 1875 touched upon the outside criticisms of 
architecture and architects by writers such as 
those who, under the shield of the Quarterly 
Review, used to mislead the public judgment 
with imperfectly based argument and unsup- 
ported assertion. Both in that lecture and on 
many subsequent occasions Mr. Barry treated of 
current topics of discussion,—topics which 
academical traditions have often excluded from 
the consideration of students; and he was 
generally happy in a passing allusion to some- 
thing that a short time before had occupied 
public attention. Thus when, two years ago, 
the most popular new buildings seemed to excite 
admiration, principally because of the eccen- 
tricity they displayed, the Academy lecturer 
explained that the mission of architecture was 
not to startle, but to satisfy! ‘‘ Nature,” said 
he, “is never loud; and youshould eschew loud 
architecture.” On the same evening he intro- 
duced the subject of London Bridge, which was 
then the cause of much controversy; and he 
alluded to the long-debated and ever-deferred 
improvements of unfortunate London. He 
claimed for architects an influence on the solu- 
tion of all such questions as the planning of new 
streets. His opinion is that Regent-street and its 
accessories are the best laid out thoroughfares in 
London. “ They are well worthy,” said he, “of con- 
sideration as you walk along them from Charing- 
cross to Portland-place. They were, of course, de- 
signed before the traffic had become what it now 
is. The architecture of the houses is not in 
accordance with prevailing taste; but I am not 
asking you to admire or criticise it. I do wish, 
however, to call your attention to the care and 
design shown by the general scheme, and we 
may remember with some satisfaction that it 
was the work of an architect.” 

Again, his repetition of a liberal remark made 
more than once by others elsewhere came with 
redoubled force from the walls of the Royal 
Academy: “While architects have been re- 
storing, engineers have been inventing.” The 
disputed question of restoration was treated in 
the fifteenth lecture, the first delivered this year; 
and the arguments used strengthened the com- 
mon sense side of the difficulty. On another 
occasion, when referring to old customs and laws, 
he alluded to Epping Forest, then just saved 
from inclosure; he instanced the mutability of 
circumstances wherein the old forest laws of the 
Normans had been used for the advantage of 
the people by the Corporation of the City. He 
actually mentioned the cry of “tenant-right” 
which might yet cross the Irish Chunnel and 
astonish more than one privileged landowner. 
He had something to say about houses of several 
stories and houses-in-flats. He happily de- 
nounced the “ chicken-ladders”’ of the approved 
London shape and material, adding that “the 
design of a staircase marks the difference 
between an architectural composition and a 
builder’s box.” The last lecture delivered last 
year also treated of equally practical matters 
connected with town architecture and modern 
problems. 

We propose to dwell for a few minutes upon 
the suggestions made in that lecture, printed in 
the Builder (April 7, 1877)—suggestions having 
reference to the principle of co-operation, “which 
in our clubs,” said Mr. Barry, “gives to the 
member who enjoys a mere pittance of income 
comforts and luxuries such as only the possessor 
of thousands can command in his own house.” 
He thought, as many others have thought and 
said—think and say—that the actual sympathies 
of reformers are due not to the artisans, but 
rather to a class just above them in the social 
scale ; and then he went on to make a statement 
which, if he only reach the ordinary span of life, 
We firmly believe he will see practically refuted. 
ren Barry, while he admitted that the separate 

ouse system was of necessity wasteful and ex- 

pensive, doubted whether the flat system was 
capable of very extensive development in this 
pry at He ignored the fact that the majority 
of houses in Central London are already, and 
,p - hg for many years, let in extemporised 
tion f Lo he spoke of the general applica- 
pe © flat system. That system, as we 
heues of to point out, is intended only for the 
wish 3 & capital city. Mr. Barry, however, 
to ed to correct some of the present objections 
: dh vertical house; he supposed it possible to 
(in the heart of London ? where tall houses 





at least will be inevitable) a Square of about 
seventy houses for middle-class families. His 
description may be condensed as follows :— 
“Hach house would be complete as at present 
in respect of the sitting and bed rooms. The 
kitchen and offices common to all are placed 
beneath the garden in the square which, with 
the exception of a small space in the centre, 
would be planted in the usual way. The kitchen 
is in the open central space. It is covered witha 
skylight, and has abundant provision for ventila- 
tion. It would be invisible from the houses, as 
it would be surrounded by a glazed conservatory. 
o's 40.0 The square would not have equal sides, 
and the houses at the narrow ends of it would be 
built in the garden, with which they would com- 
municate by means of terraces. By an arrange- 
ment of the levels such terraces might be raised 
sufficiently to allow of the construction beneath 
them of rooms built above the ground and 
with windows. These would serve as living- 
rooms for such of the servants of the establish- 
ment as might be required to live on the spot. 
eg yen The kitchen is surrounded by the other 
offices radiating from the centre, and passages 
lead outwards in four directions to the four sides 
of the square. These passages pass under the 
roads, and establish a mode of optional com- 
munication with the basement of each house.” 
Thus, Mr. Barry’s scheme, which was very 
ingeniously worked out, offered houses built and 
arranged on the old system, with one co-opera- 
tive kitchen to fifty, sixty, or seventy houses, as 
the case might be. Obviously, houses arranged 
round a Square in the heart of town would not 
be let at rentals low enough to suit a grade of 
the middle class “just above artisans in the 
social scale.” Nor would the problems of how 
to make valuable land profitable to building 
investors, and how to lodge the non-resident 
shopkeeper, the non-resident professional or 
business man, and the resident middle-class 
family, upon a restricted area, be thereby solved. 
It is, however, a great advantage that the 
Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy 
should have publicly discussed this subject. If 
he will go a little further in his inquiries, and 
confine his schemes of reform to some particular 
district in Central London, we are convinced 
that he will accept the only practical remedy 
for the actual evils of habitation in the heart of 
town. He will then admit that the Parisian 
and the Viennese blocks of shops and dwellings, 
erected during the course of this century in the 
more crowded parts of Paris and Vienna, are 
right in principle though some of their detuils 
are undoubtedly objectionable. 

Not the least valuable lectures of Mr. Barry’s 
course are those devoted to the domestic life and 
manners of the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
nor, in spite of the many books which treat of 
the subject, can we regard without satisfaction 
his other lectures upon domestic and military 
architecture in the middle ages. They were 
rendered extremely interesting by the incidental 
descriptions and anecdotes which, though to be 
found in different books, were wisely and 
instructively put together for the advantage of 
the students; and he summed up his researches 
—as most of the thinkers of to-day sum up 
similar discourses—with the conviction that if 
artistic considerations were properly regarded 
in our own days, perfect utility need not and 
should not be inconsistent with architectural 
beauty; nor scientific devotion necessarily 
opposed to wsthetic culture. Moreover, a 
healthy confidence in the fature and just appre- 
ciation of the present pervaded Mr. Barry’s 
remarks. He did not deplore the fate of living 
men, or regret his deferred existence in a cen- 
tury of railways and telegraphs. He thought 
“the London and North-Western Railway was 
as marvellous a work as the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh ;” he advised architects to carefully con- 
sider the signs of the times as regards engineers, 
and to accept readily the conclusions to be 
drawn from them. In fine, we do not hesitate 
to say that the lectures are suitable for all sorts 
of people, and particularly for amateurs who 
take an interest in architecture. The author 
should revise and publish them. Some little 
re-arrangement would be necessary, and a skil- 
ful editor could, by massing disjointed portions 
of the lectures, and by condensing all, make them 
into a popular book. 








Chippenham Fountain.—A competitor in 
this competition, which was advertised last 
September, wants to know how the matter 
stands. 





ANCIENT BUILDINGS AND THE RIGHT 
TO SUPPORT. 


THERE is no subject of greater importance to 
owners of property, and especially of town pro- 
perty, than the right which they possess to have 
their buildings supported by the adjacent soil ; 
and we propose in this paper shortly to discuss 
the present position of the law on this point. 
For a decision has recently been given by the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice, which must long remain a leading case 
on this branch of law, and must always be con- 
sidered remarkable from the historical criticism, 
the elaborate judicial reasoning, and the infinite 
labour which are apparent in the judgments of 
ant Chief Justice Cockburn and Sir Robert 

ush. 

But it will be well first of all to clear the 
ground by showing shortly what are the general 
undisputed propositions of law upon this subject. 
The first is, that generally speaking land is en- 
titled to the lateral support from adjacent land ; 
and the second that an action will lie against a 
neighbouring landowner who has caused damage 
to houses erected on adjacent lands ; if the land 
on which these houses were built would have 
sunk in any event from the neighbouring works. 
That is to say, that the injury consequently done 
to the house is an element in estimating the 
damage, but not a cause of action in itself. But 
coming to the point immediately before us as to 
ancient buildings, the law hitherto considered 
applicable has thus been laid down in the standard 
work on the subject, Gale on “ Easements,” 5th 
edition,—‘‘ Where, however, anything has been 
done to increase the lateral pressure, as where 
buildings have been erected, it appears to be 
clearly settled that no man has a right to such 
increased support unless the building or other 
thing which makes it necessary is of ancient 
erection” (p. 370). The words in italics are 
the important ones, and it will be observed that 
the writer of this work lays down an absolute 
proposition, and he subsequently in the following 
pages supports it by various decisions and dicta 
such as that of Baron Parke in Hide v. Thorn- 
borough, 2 Carrington and Kirwen, 250, where 
that judge said,—“‘If there was twenty years’ 
enjoyment by the plaintiff,of the support of the 
house from the defendants, and it was known 
that the defendants’ land supported the plaintiff's 
house, that is enough to give him a right of 
support.” Sothat we have the chief proposition 
that an ancient house was entitled to support, and 
that an “ancient” building meant one which had 
been erected for the space of twenty years, and 
there is no doubt that such was the general idea, 
and that any builder or architect would have 
told an owner of a house that if his mansion 
had stood on a certain spot for twenty years it 
was entitled to support from the adjacent land; 
and we believe,—considering the general tenor 
of judicial decisions,—that nine lawyers out of 
ten, speaking without going into details, would 
have said the same. Let us now turn tothe notice- 
able case which has laid down an entirely 
different view of the law, or at least has so 
qualified the above proposition, that in the form 
in which it has hitherto been accepted it is 
incorrect as a legal dictum. The case is that of 
Angus & Co. v. Dalton and the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings 
(47 Law Journal Reports, Q. B. D., p. 163), and 
the simple facts are as follow. They are, 
indeed, so brief that it will be well to put them 
shortly before our readers :—Angus & Co. were 
the owners in fee of a coach factory at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Dalton was a builder em- 
ployed by the Commissioners of Works and 
Buildings, under a contract, to take down a 
house adjoining to the plaintiff’s factory, and to 
erect in its stead a building to be used as a 
Probate Office. The action itself was brought 
for excavating the soil of the property adjoining 
that on which the coach-factory was built on 
which the Probate Office was to be erected to 
such a depth as left the foundation of that part 
of the coach-factory without sufficient lateral 
support, and thereby causing the factory to fall. 
The two houses were apparently built at the 
same time, and were estimated to be upwards of 
a hundred years old. Inthe year 1849, however, 
being about twenty-seven years before the 
accident, the plaintiff's predecessor converted his 
house into a coach-factory, and made various 
alterations in the structure,—and this is an 
important point in the case, because when this 
was done and additional weight was placed on 
ground on which it was built, more lateral 
support was required than heretofore. And since 
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no grant was made by the owner of the adjoin- 
ing premises of any kind of lateral support, 
unless such grant could be inferred from his 
taking no steps to resist the acquisition and 
enjoyment of such an easement, the nature of 
this easement became essentially different, and 
the owner of it rested his claim purely on the 
fact of support having been afforded for twenty- 
seven years. Thus, the question as to the right 
to support of so-called ancient buildings was 
raised in a clear and precise form. 

At the conclusion of the case, after some 
weeks had been taken by the judges in the pre- 
paration of the decision, the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Mellor considered that the plaintiff 
could not recover damages in this action, Mr. 
Justice Lush that he could. The actual result 
of the case, therefore, is to lay it down as law 
that ancient buildings have no primé facie right 
to support from adjoining land. But this pro- 
position, though it must be taken as a rule until 
this decision has been overruled, if it ever is 
overruled, by a Court of Appeal, must be to 
‘ some extent looked at with the exceptions 
which attach to it. These exceptions are that, 
when contiguous buildings have stood for many 
years, especially when they appear to be of 
equal age, the presumption of a reciprocal ease- 
ment of lateral support ought to be made. 
Because in such a case it may reasonably be 
inferred that they were built under circumstances 
from which at the present time a grant would 
properly be implied. For instance, by way of 
illustrating this exception, it may be pointed 
out that these buildings may have been built by 
one owner or under a common building lease, or 
if built by different owners, some arrangement 
for mutual support might have been come to. 
Of course, if an express grant of such an ease- 
ment exists cadit questio. Thus, in this very 
case, if the original building had remained in 
its former state, when the work for the Probate 
Office was commenced, and had in consequence 
of that work fallen, it would have been reason- 
able to make the presumption of an implied 
grant of an easement of support. But as this 
presumption is one which is open to be rebutted, 
when it was acknowledged that the premises 
had been rebuilt within twenty-seven years, 
and when it was also proved that no direct 
grant of, or assent to, the easement in question 
had been given by the defendant’s predecessors 
upon the erection of the coach-factory: then 
at once the presumption which a hundred years’ 
acquiescence might have established could not 
exist, and consequently there could be no right 
in the owners of the coach factory to have their 
building supported by the neighbouring lateral 
soil. The reasons which establish this state of 
the law are twofold: firstly, because, previously 
to the Prescription Act (2 & 3 Wm. iv., c. 71), 
the presumption of a grant was open to be 
rebutted ; secondly, because that Act has not 
affected this particular easement. And in con- 
sidering this question the reader must be careful 
to bear in mind the distinction which exists 
between the right to support by land itself and 
the right to support by buildings on land. The 
first is a natural right inherent in the property 
itself ; a proprietary right which the very nature 
of the property makes an absolute ingredient 
and element of such property. But the second 
is a right attaching to an artificial mass super- 
added by the owner of the soil, which in its 
natural state it would never have to bear, and 
which mass, also in its actual state, does not 
possess any inherent right to be supported by 
the neighbouring soil. Therefore, the analogy 
which at first sight seems to exist between this 
easement and the right to light falls to pieces 
when closely examined, and this decision in no 
way touches upon the well-established rules 
which regulate the right of soil to be supported 
by adjoining soil. 

It is, indeed, somewhat curious that this im- 
sag and widely-interesting point has never 

een directly decided before the year of grace 
1877. Previously to the Prescription Act there 
were apparently only two cases in which the 
point was raised. Oné of these occurred in the 

ear 1803,—Stansell v. Jollard (Selwyn’s “ Nisi 

rius,” vol.i., p. 435, tenth edition), which is thus 
described in the MS. of Mr. Justice Laurence :— 
“In an action for digging so near to the gable end 
of the house of the plaintiff let to a tenant 
that it fell, Lord Ellenborough held that where 
a man had built to the extremity of his soil, and 
enjoyed his building above twenty years, by 
analogy to the case of lights, &c., he had acquired 
a right to a support, or, as it were, of leaning to 
his neighbour’s soil, so that his neighbour could 


not dig so near as to remove the support, but 
that it was otherwise of a house newly built.” 
From this language it would seem that Lord 
Ellenborough had no doubt as to the law which 
he ought to lay down; but, on the other hand, 
it was a case decided in the hurry of a nisi prius 
trial. There is only a short note of the case in the 
papers of a contemporary judge, and it cannot 
therefore be relied upon as an undisputed propo- 
sition of law. The other case was still more 
ancient, being that of Palmer v. Heshels (Sider- 
fin’s Reports, p. 167), in the reign of Charles II., 
and the decision upon this point was not directly 
called for, since the action itself was one for 
obstructing light; but in the course of the 
judgment the judge, as was often the case in 
those days, laid down a string of judicial proposi- 
tions, or, more properly speaking, resolutions, and 
among these was this, thus quaintly expressed, 
“that if a man being seised (possessed) of land 
leaves 40 ft. to A, to build a house thereon, and 
40 ft. to B for a like purpose, and one of them 
builds a house, and then the other digs a cellar 
in his land, which causes the fall of the first 
and adjoining house, no action willlie, for every 
one may deal with his own to his best advantage, 
but semble that it would be otherwise if the 
wall or house were an ancient one.” But no 
definition of the term “ancient” is given. All 
the other cases in which this question arose 
to any extent were complicated with points in 
regard to negligence in working upon which the 
decisions ultimately rested. We have said that 
the Prescription Act does not affect this ease- 
ment, because in easements arising from grant 
they were liable to be defeated in the way in 
which they could have been before the passing 
of this Act, and secondly it does not fall within 
the term “a claim of right.” We donot propose 
to say more on this point of the Prescription 
Act, because it is one of a highly technical 
nature, and cannot be adequately discussed 
without going through the Act section by section. 
So much for the law in regard to the right of 
ancient buildings to support. Let us look for 
a moment at the results of this or a contrary 
decision. It is obvious that to presume an 
assent to such an easement from anything but a 
really ancient tenure would be highly unfair to 
a neighbouring landowner, for against the ac- 
quisition of such an easement the adjoining owner 
has no remedy or means of resistance, unless, 
indeed, he should excavate in his own imme- 
diately adjacent soil while the neighbouring 
house is being built, or before the easement has 
been fully acquired for the purpose of causing 
the house to fall. He may also be ignorant 
whether that house or other building is sup- 
ported by his soil or not, and to say that 
being unable, by dissent or resistance of any 
kind, to prevent the easement from growing 
up, he should, at the end of twenty years, be 
bound to afford the neighbouring house support, 
seems to be repugnant both to common sense 
and justice. On the other hand, there appears 
something of an anomaly, as Mr. Justice Lush 
points out, in the fact thata title to a house can 
be acquired within a certain period of time, but 
not a title to that which is essential to its 
existence. But the reasons given above as to 
the impossibility of preventing such an ease- 
ment accruing if time is to make it valid, seem 
to answer sufficiently this objection. There are 
few cases, indeed, in any grades of life, or in 
any kind of business, where some drawbacks do 
not exist to every view. And it would clearly 
be a serious burden on property if, after twenty 
years, a building, however heavy or vast, was 
entitled to the support of the adjoining land ; it 
might, in fact, render that land absolutely use- 
less to its possessor. On the other hand, it may 
be answered, that it is equally disastrous that 
the owner of adjoining houses may not be cer- 
tain whether his neighbour, in the exercise of a 
legal power, as the law now exists, will not let 
down his house whilst erecting a new mansion for 
himself. But this objection, plausible as it may 
at first sight seem, can, we venture to think, be 
satisfactorily replied to. In the first place, the 
man who erects his new buildings knows what 
support they will require, and sets to work with 
his eyes open, or at least should do so; and, in 
the second place, he can always obtain an 
express assent to support from the adjoining 
landowner; or, as we have shown before, in some 
cases it may be implied from the nature of 
the estate, as when a builder erects several 
houses on a plot of building land, and 
therefore the decision upon which we have 





been commenting does, on the whole—allowi 
for necessary drawbacks to every state of the 


— 
law,—fairly do justice to the owners of ho, 
and of land, and is also, as it appears to ng com 
pletely sound in point of law; and it must be 
remembered that it must not in any Way be 
supposed that it would palliate the resnits of 
negligent work on neighbouring land. It ig 
legal maxim of high standing that a man must 
use his own property so as not to injure that of 
his neighbour, and therefore, whilst he may be 
absolved from the effects of injuries done tp 
neighbouring houses, when the work has been 
done with all due and proper care, yet, if such 
damage is caused by negligent work, within 
legal limits the man who has done this inj 
will be responsible for it, even if the injured 
building were only erected the week before, 
We have dwelt at some little length on this 
topic, because the decision in Angus v. Dalton ig 
a very noteable landmark in the history of pr. 
perty, and because, what is more interesting to 
the readers of the Builder, it is one which ig of 
immense practical importance to every class of 
the community whose duties or rights are 
affected by this question. Land and hong 
owners, architects, builders, lawyers, are al] 
affected by it, and it is one of which none of 
these classes of men can afford to be ignorant, 








THE PROPOSED MODEL BYE-LAWS 
ISSUED BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOARD, 


IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH, SAFETY, 
AND COMFORT. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


At a meeting of the Association, held on 
Friday, the 22nd inst., the following paper was 
read by Mr. J. Douglass Mathews :— 


You are aware that with comparatively few 
exceptions, building operations in towns and their 
suburbs are regulated by certain bye-laws, which 
are drawn up by the Local Board of Health or 
other body based generally upon the bye-lawsin 
operation in some other places, with such addi. 
tions or omissions as may be required to suit 
local circumstances or opinions, and these, when 
decided upon, are submitted to the Home Secre- 
tary for his confirmation and thereafter become 
law in accordance with the powers given by the 
Public Health Act. The result of this is, that 
around large cities and towns where there are 
many local Boards, each with its own bye-laws, 
it is almost impossible to know what are the re- 
quirements of each place, and what is in accord. 
ance with the regulations of one place isin direct 
opposition to those of another: thus through 
ignorance, expense and annoyance are often 
caused to intending builders. 

The necessity of an Act which shall apply 
generally throughout the country was pro- 
minently brought under the notice of the pro- 
fession by Mr. Honeyman, of Glasgow, ma paper 
read at the conference of architects in 1876, 
which, after discussion, resulted in a resolution 
being passed urging the Council of the R.LB.A. 
to consider the subject of general building re- 
gulations for the United Kingdom, and to com- 
municate with the architectural societies and the 
Local Government Board. A copy of this was 
forwarded to the Local Government Board, who 
at the time were drawing up some model bye- 
laws. In due course an invitation was given to 
the Council of the Institute to consider Ve 
draft, promising that any suggestions shoul 
receive attention. A committee was appomler, 
of which I had the honour to be a member, am 
after several meetings and much careful con- 
sideration, many alterations were sugges -o 
and the draft as amended was forwarded to t 
Local Government Board. These were ia. 
less carefully considered by the ieant, 
shortly afterwards the Model Bye-Laws in thé 
present form were published. Although — 
in many particulars there are yet some ¢ a 
which remain in their original form, and wil, 
think, be found to be unworkable. “ 
According to the announcement, my Pape lic 
to treat of the bye-laws in reference to Sestet 
health, safety, and comfort; but, as ~ ye 
depends in a great measure upon oe ee 
former, I will omit special reference Cy j 
and as most of us are acquainted oe = 
Metropolitan Building Act, upon which the Ze. 
laws as to buildings have been based, re 
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ence will from time to time be 


< will be as well to consider the subject 





under the following heads, viz. :— 
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1. Construction of streets. 

2. Foundations of buildings. 

3. Construction of walls, chimneys, and roofs, 
for securing stability and prevention of fires, 
and for purposes of health. ’ 

4. Space about buildings to secure a free cir- 
culation of air and ventilation. 

5. Drainage of buildings. 

6. Construction of water and earth closets, 
privies, ashpits, and cesspools. ; 

7. Notices and drawings for’carrying out the 
works proposed. 

8. Mode of administration. 

The first section applies to streets and road- 
ways, and allows 36 ft. as the minimum width, 
instead of 40ft. as required in the metropolis, 
and in cases where a street is less than 100 ft. 
in length it may be 24 ft.in width. One end, at 
least, of every street shall be open, and of the 
full width of the street. Permission is granted 
for passages or approaches for the purposes of 
removing ashes, soil, &c. 

The want of definite and adequate powers in 
the metropolis to require really good and sound 
foundations for houses has led to special clauses 
in the second part ; and as so much depends, not 
only for the stability of the structures them- 
selves, but also the health of the inmates, on 
proper foundations, anything to remedy the 
present defects must be looked upon with satis- 
faction. The requirements are that every wall 
shall rest on the solid ground, or upon a sufficient 
thickness of good concrete, or upon some solid 
and sufficient substructure asa foundation. The 
two adjectives are important, both being 
omitted in the Building Act. This clause will 
also deal with the strength and arrangement of 
girders, bressummers, story-posts, and columns, 
allof which ought to have as much supervision 
as foundations. 

The desirability of keeping the damp from 
entering a dwelling-house is generally admitted, 
and therefore the clauses requiring a damp- 
course in the walls, and a layer of asphalte or 
concrete over the whole surface or site, is good ; 
but a thickness of 4 in. as a minimum instead 
of 6 in. would, I think, suffice, especially as 
Portland cement concrete is insisted upon, but 
this is hardly necessary, when the substructure 
is rock, or even hard gravel. 

The position of the damp-course requires 
better definition. At present, it is required that 
it shall be beneath the level of the lowest 
timbers, and not less than 6 in. above the sur- 
face of the ground adjoining such wall ; but if the 
house has a basement surrounded by earth, the 
damp-course under the wood floor would be of 
little service. 

I think a clause requiring that all stories below 
the ground level shall have on the outer sides 
open areas or sufficiently ventilated and drained 
dry areas, or the walls coated with asphalte, or 
other material impervious to damp, should be 
inserted. 

To prevent houses being built on sites which 
have been made up with rubbish containing 
animal and vegetable matter, such as the con- 
tents of dust-bins, street-sweepings, &c., it is 
provided that no building shall be erected on 
these sites until all such matter is removed. 
This requirement would, I fear, in many cases be 
found impracticable, as it would prevent the 
utilisation of many sites, and besides, would not 
meet the desired purpose. As, for instance, a 
basement might be excavated, and the founda- 
tions carried to the solid, but the lower story, 
surrounded on its four sides by most injurious 
matter, which would at once defeat the object 
in view. I could instance rows of houses built 
upon rubbish filling, which is not the worst 
foundation structurally. 

It appears to me that if a good layer of con- 
crete, say 12 in. thick, be spread under the house, 
and an open area all round, say 2 ft. wide, walled 
= paved with concrete, or in the cases of houses 

uilt ina row at the back and front only, the 
case would be met, and with better results. 
an ey construction of walls it is enjoined that 
sey be of good bricks, stone, or other hard and 
et title materials, properly bonded and 
solidly put together with good mortar, composed 
pol rey lime and clean sharp sand, or other 

able material, or with good cement, or of 


z 


Foren mixed with clean sharp sand. This 
Buildin 18 an improvement on that in the 


g Act, which simply requires that walls 
— be put together with mortar or cement, 
ae the matter open as to what is mortar. 
ona bed Wwe all know that mortar may be good 
» It oftentimes causes a district surveyor 


much anxiety as to whether he can prove toa 





magistrate that, although the material may be 
bad, it is nevertheless not mortar. 

A difficulty in the Building Act which requires 
footings to be in height half the thickness of 
the wall at its base, is overcome by requiring 
them to be two-thirds of the thickness, e.g., a one 
and a half brick wall need only have footings 6§ in. 
high by the Building Act, and some ingenious 
builders have endeavoured to obtain this by 
means of two courses, whereas by the alteration 
three courses are a necessity. In the case of a 
new wall abutting on an old one, the projection 
of the footings on that side may be omitted. 
This is an advantage in one respect, as it gets 
over the difficulty of easement on a neighbour's 
land; but whether it is good for the new wall is 
@ question. 

The definition of a party-wall is very im- 
portant. In the metropolis, a wall is only party 
where it divides buildings on each of its sides; 
but it is now proposed that if a wall is used as 
a separation of adjoining buildings in any part 
it shall be a party-wall its whole length and 
height, by which means all windows beyond the 
back walls, or above the roofs of adjoining 
buildings, will be prohibited. Doubtless, the 
provision is a good one as a guard against the 
spread of fire, but one that will greatly inter- 
fere with the utilisation of some buildings in 
towns that have already easements over other 
properties. 

Another important alteration is the definition 
of a cross-wall, which is required to be carried 
up to the top of the topmost story, instead of, as 
at present, two-thirds the height of the external 
walls. This appears unnecessary, as in the case 
of rooms in the roof the cross-wall would have 
to be carried to the tie of the roof, whereas its 
use for strengthening the external walls would 
cease at the wall-plate. The cross-wall has also 
to be solid for two-thirds its area in each floor 
instead of one half. 

The schedule for the thickness of walls is 
generally somewhat in excess of that required 
by the Building Act. The necessity of this is 
not apparent, as it is very rare that an accident 
occurs from the insufficiency of the thickness of 
a wall if built in accordance with the tables, but 
generally from the materialg ted in the con- 
struction; and thereforg if’ these are improved 
the walls may be considered to be of greater 
strength than now required. No more than two 
stories is allowed for walls 9 in. thick, whereas 
the Building Act permits 9-in. walls to be carried 
toa height of 25 ft., which affords the oppor- 
tunity of forming three low stories within the 
height. 

For some reason, not apparent, the heights of 
the stories are measured from floor-line to floor- 
line, which, besides making the set-off at an in- 
convenient place, will limit the height of stories 
inclosed with 9-in. walls to 9 ft. 3 in. or there- 
abouts, instead of 10 ft. 

The definition of a topmost story is “ the 
uppermost story in a building, whether con- 
structed wholly or partly in the roof or not, and 
whether constructed or adapted for human 
habitation or not.” The effect of this clause 
would be that in every queen-post roof with a 
height of 7 ft. between tie and straining beam, 
or in any roof with the same height between 
the feet of rafter and the collar, but where 
there is no intention or probability of its being 
used for habitable purposes, the walls would 
require to be of the thickness sufficient for one 
story higher than the number of floors. In 
buildings of the warehouse class, which includes 
all buildings not used for dwelling, the least 
thickness prescribed for the walls, whatever 
their length, is 13} in. at the base. This appears 
unnecessarily stringent, as small one-story work- 
shops or stables, and even small lobbies and 
porches to public buildings, hardly need walls 
this thickness for the purposes of stability. 

A clause especially serviceable for mills and 
factories requiring a large area of light provides 
that the thickness of walls exceeding a certain 
height and width, or where stories are beyond 
the prescribed height, may be obtained by piers 
properly distributed, amounting to one-fourth 
the length of the wall, or, if preferred, in the 
nature of buttresses with a greater projection 
and less width, so long as the sectional area be 
the same, provided that the projection does not 
exceed one-third of the width of such pier. 

Another clause provides that if the openings 
in each story exceed half the area of the wall 
sufficient piers or other supports be provided, 
and also that in case of corner buildings there 
shall be proper supports, either at the angle or 
not more than 8 ft. from it. There is, however, 


nothing to show as to who is to define what are 
sufficient supports, but more of this subject 
hereafter. 

Provision is made for concrete construction, 
if deemed a suitable material, in which case the 
walls may be the same thickness as if built of 
brick. In the case of rubble walling, the thick- 
ness to be one-third more than brickwork. Con- 
sidering the increasing use of concrete as a 
building material, it would seem desirable that 
the subject had been treated in a more definite 
form, as under this clause lime concrete could 
be used in walls no thicker than would be re- 
quired for cement concrete. 

An important deviation from the Building 
Act is that walls built within 15 ft. from any 
other building must be carried up to form a 
parapet with a gutter behind. This will in a 
great measure do away with overhanging eaves, 
and the object is, of course, to prevent the 
spread of fire; but my experience is that the 
less of lead or zinc gutters in cheap houses the 
better, as they are generally of the poorest 
material and soon become leaky, causing damp 
walls and attendant illness. I think the result 
would be obtained by forming the eaves of fire- 
proof material. 

The importance of keeping walls dry has 
evidently been felt, as it is required that every 
parapet wall shall be coped to prevent the wet 
from running down the sides of such parapet, or 
soaking into any wall. Another clause for the 
same purpose provides that the party-walls of 
warehouses and public buildings shall be carried 
to a height of 3 ft. above the roof, instead of 
15 in., as required by the Building Act,—a good 
provision, doubtless, in case of fire, but one 
which will create difficulties of treatment in 
design. 

One more clause to prevent the spread of fire 
is that the open space inside any partition wall, 
or between the joists, shall be stopped with 
brickwork, concrete, pugging, or other incom- 
bustible material, at every floor and ceiling. I 
presume this to mean in the depth of the joict 
arfd between the ceiling of one story and the 
floor of another. It may, however, mean that 
the interstices between the quarters in parti- 
tions are to be so filled, which would become 
a serious matter. 

The Building Act is very ambiguous as to inter- 
mediate supports for bressummers. The bye- 
laws meet the difficulty by requiring that, if 
necessary, other story-posts, iron stanchions, or 
piers of brick or stone, in addition to those at 
the ends, shall be fixed, sufficient to carry the 
superstructure; but wooden story-posts are 
omitted, although referred to in another place. 

With a few exceptions, the requirements as to 
chimneys, flues, &c., are much the same as the 
Building Act, but the provisions are not so 
numerous, as they are more especially defined 
in another Act. It is very desirable that this 
should be incorporated, or at any rate printed, 
with the bye-laws, as it is of the utmost import- 
ance that a builder should have all the require- 
ments before him in as concise a form as 
possible. 

The chief differences from the Building Act 
are as follow :— 

That a chimney may be corbelled out from a 
wall at any story, instead of only above the 
ground story. 

That all flues in connexion with furnaces, or 
close fires and all cooking ranges or apparatus 
for hotels, eating-houses, &c., shall be 9 in. 
thick for at least 10 ft. above the floor, and 
that all chimney openings in all kitchens shall 
have the backs 9 in. thick 6 ft. above the 
chimney opening, instead of 1 ft. as now re- 
quired. 

The use of stoneware pipes or copper flues 
externally and internally is prohibited. All fines 
carried on arches shall be supported by means 
of wrought-iron bars. As the clause stands, this 
would apply to all arches under flues; whereas 
it was intended only to apply to flues carried 
by arches from a lower to a higher building 
externally, and especially when they are built 
as an addition. ess 

No mention is made as to the distance at 
which pipes conveying hot water or steam shall 
be fixed to woodwork. This to some extent is 
an advantage, because the distance, yiz., 3 in. 
required by the Building ‘Act;. is too much for 
hot-water pipes at low pressure. At the same 
time steam and high-pressure water-pipes should 
be kept at a distance of say 4 in. from all com- 
bustible materials, . Pipes for conveying smoke 
or other products of combustion uae. befixed at 





a distance of at least 9 in. from woodwork. 
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+ Passing on to the fourth head of my subject, 
viz., space about buildings to secure a free circu- 
lation of air and ventilation, there are several 
things that require consideration, for, although 
doubtless good from a sanitary point of view, if 
insisted on may materially interfere with the 
utilisation of property. 

The first requirement is that there shall be 
a clear space of 24 ft. at the least from the front 
of every house to the opposite side of the street, 
or to the boundary of any lands or premises 
immediately opposite. 

It is provided that there shall be in the rear 
of every domestic building an open space of not 
less than 150 square feet, free from any erection 
above the ground. The Building Act only re- 
quires 100 ft., and gives the option of the area 
being at the side or rear. The reason for this 
difference appears in the following clauses, 
which require that the open space shall extend 
the entire width of the building, and be in no 
case less than 10 ft. wide, and if the building is 
more than 15 ft. high, the area shall in all cases 
be as wide as the building is high. The effect 
of this is, in an ordinary town-house and shop, 
with rooms built beyond the back wall three 
stories high, the yard shall be 30 ft. wide behind 
the addition. This requirement would not be 
so arbitrary if the space were only measured 
above the ceiling of the ground-floor, but, as it 
stands, the covering of yards};for the extension 
of business premises is effectually prevented; 
and I see no reason why, if the ground-floor is 
lighted by skylights, and the basement made 
use of only as a store, and not as a dwelling, the 
area should be continued to the ground, espe- 
cially as it often happens that the domestic por- 
tion of the building is above the ground-floor, 
and the yard is required on this level rather 
than a lower one. 

I doubt whether this clause will be found to 
fulfil the expectations of the framers, as it often 
happens that in the additions behind the house 
there are sometimes two or more rooms on each 
floor. The result would be that, whilst the 
furthest back room might look directly out into 
a wide yard and be well lighted, the other room 
and the back rooms in the house proper might 
look only into an area 30 ft. deep and 4 ft. wide. 
I can hardly think the clause means that the 
open space at the side shall be as wide as the 
adjoining building is high. If so, houses with 
two story additions must have a frontage of at 
least 32 ft. j 

Every habitable room must be lighted by a 
window or windows equal in area to one-tenth 
part of the floor area, and in all cases the upper 
part of the windows must be made to open. 

In rooms not supplied with a fireplace, an 
air-shaft shall be provided for ventilation, of 
not less than 100 square inches in area. 

The cause of much sickness and mischief will 
be remedied by the requirement that under 
every boarded floor in the lowest story of a 
building there shall be a clear space of at least 
3 in. under the bottom side of the joists 
thoroughly ventilated. The space might be with 
advantage increased to 6 in., as rubbish will 
speedily accumulate. 

It is much to be regretted that in provisions 
to secure health, no definition is given as to 
materiais to be used in the composition of 
plastering mortar, as I am convinced much of 
the illness caused to persons occupying new 
buildings arises from the animal and vegetable 
matter contained in the earth, and other mate- 
rials employed instead of clean sand. Great 
care has evidently been bestowed in framing 
the clauses relating to the drainage of buildings, 
which forms the fifth division of our subject, 
but they are in many cases so arbitrary that, in 
the present unsettled state of sanitary science, 
it is almost certain that much difference of 
opinion will arise, and if they are adopted as 
they stand will cause great difficulty in properly 
enforcing them. 

The general requirements are that all damp 
subsoils shall be drained by earthenware field 
pipes. The lowest stories of all buildings must 
be capable of being drained into a sewer. All 
pipes to be of glazed stoneware not less than 
4 in, diameter for sewage, and laid on a bed of 
solid concrete as far below the ground as will 
equal the diameter of the pipes. All drains 
passing under any building to be embedded in 
concrete 6 in. thick, which will often involve a 
needless expense, as many clays would be quite 
as impermeable as concrete, and in case of 
stoppage or repair easier to be got at. Means 
of ventilation are to be provided at each end of 


able trap as far distant from the house as 
practicable, before entering the sewer, and no 
junctions to be at right angles with the drains. 

For the purposes of ventilation, every building 
is to have at least two untrapped openings to 
the drain, one being at or near the level of the 
ground as near the main trap as possible, and 
covered with a grating equal in area to the 
diameter of the pipe, and the second by carrying 
a pipe or shaft as far distant from the other 
point as practicable to a height sufficient to 
prevent any foul air from entering the building, 
and of an area equivalent to the drain. Soil- 
pipes may be used for this latter purpose if of 
sufficient size. 

No drains inside a building to have any inlet 
other than for a water-closet apparatus or slop- 
sink, and all waste rain-water and overflow pipes 
are to discharge outside the house over an open 
channel, 18 in. distant from a trapped gully- 
grating. All soil-pipes to be connected directly 
with the drains without a trap. 

Whatever may be the opinion as to the per- 
fection, or otherwise, of these requirements, I 
fear that so long as the system of drain-laying 
remains in the hands of ordinary labourers it 
will always be unsatisfactory. However care- 
fully they may be overlooked, it is impossible to 
vouch for accuracy in laying and jointing. I 
have before stated in this room my opinion,— 
that until the laying of drains and the works in 
connection with them is in the hands of men 
who shall make this work their sole business, 
and take the responsibility, subject to a penalty 
in case of failure from bad workmanship or 
materials, this most important matter will never 
be satisfactorily dealt with. Considering the 
comparatively small outlay involved in the 
drainage of an ordinary house, and the immense 
and growing importance of perfect drainage, it 
would be money well laid out to pay a respon- 
sible man a moderate percentage beyond the 
actual cost, as a guarantee of their perfection. 
If this were done, I doubt not that there would 
soon be found men in large towns who would be 
quite ready to take up this branch of business ; 
or, as the whole matter of drainage is as much 
a public as a private question, I see no reason 
why the local aythority itself should not execute 
the private as well as the public drainage at the 
cost of each owner. is would then place the 
whole matter in the hands of one officer, and be 
of advantage to all concerned. If, however, this 
plan were considered too great an interference 
with private rights, then both systems might be 
combined by the local authority granting 
licenses to certain reliable tradesmen, so, 
although not taking the matter out of the hands 
of respectable builders, it would enable the 
Board to ensure proper drainage to houses built 
by careless or ignorant builders. 

One great advantage would be derived by the 
adoption of either of the latter suggestions ; viz., 
that plans of the drains of all buildings would 
be possessed and registered by the local 
authority, so that in addition to the owner 
knowing that in the case of repair the works 
would be properly done, the constant source of 
expense in searching for the drains would be 
avoided. 

Closely allied to the construction of drains is 
that of water and earth closets, and the by-laws 
provide that all closets shall adjoin an external 
wall, and have a window not less than 2 ft. by 
1 ft., with adequate means of constant ventila- 
tion by an air-brick in the external wall or other 
effectual method. This clause prohibits closets 
in any place with roof or top ventilation, which 
is unfortunate, as, in public offices, I invariably 
place the closets in the top story of the building, 
for the double purpose of economising valuable 
space and avoiding the inevitable annoyance tu 
the rooms in the lower portion. All water- 
closets are to be supplied with a separate cis- 
tern or other means to prevent direct communi- 
cation with any service pipe to other parts of 
the premises. 

It is required that closets shall be furnished 
with a pan or basin, or constructed as to allow 
all filth to fall free of the sides; also that there 
shall be no container under any pan, and that 
no [2)-traps are to be used. These restrictions, 
if enforced, will effectually annihilate ordinary 
hopper and pan closets. Much may be justly 
said against the use of the former, which are 
invariably objectionable ; but the total prohibi- 
tion of pan closets and [D-traps is so arbitrary 
and unreasonable, that I doubt not the manufac- 
turers of these articles will themselves strongly 
protest against the continuance of the clause. 





the drains, and all main drains to havea suit- 


Speaking from my own experience, whatever ob- 


ee 


jections there may be (sentimental or otherwige 
| have found no closet so simple and so little likely 
to get out of order with hard usage, and go e y 
of repair, as a good strong pan-closet, J do 
not, however, say it is perfect or cannot be im. 
proved upon, and possibly the attention now 
called to the subject may be the means of 
introducing a better article. 

No less than nineteen clauses are devoted to 
the construction of receptacles for fresh earth. 
soil, the distance of privies, cesspools, and agh. 
pits from houses, and matters affecting their 
construction; all of which appear to be of 
value; but as these are matters which do not 
intimately concern us as architects, I will not 
take up your time by detailing them. 

After conferring powers on the Sani 
Authority to close buildings unfit for habitation 
the remaining clauses deal with the giving of 
notices, deposit of plans and sections, inspection 
of works, and powers to remove, alter, or pull 
down works in contravention of the bye-laws, 

In the case of streets, a notice accompanied 
by plans showing the names of the owner of the 
land through which such street is intended to 
pass, the level and width, intended mode of 
construction, name, size, and number of in. 
tended building lots, and sites, height, class, and 
nature of the proposed buildings, and height of 
the division and fence walls. For what p 
the detailed particulars as to the proposed 
houses and division walls are required for the 
construction of the road is not apparent, and it 
would be difficult and dangerous in many cases 
for an owner to pledge himself until he sees the 
nature of the property such road is likely to 
accommodate. 

As to buildings, it is required that with the 
notice shall be deposited complete plans and sec- 
tions of every floor, drawn to a scale of not less 
than lin. to 8 ft., showing the position, form, 
and dimensions of the several parts of such 
buildings, and of every water and earth closet, 
cesspool, well, &c. Also a block plan, showing 
the position of buildings and appurtenances of 
properties immediately adjoining, the width and 
level of street in front and rear, and all particu. 
lars as to drainage, and, in addition, a descrip- 
tion in writing of the materials of which the 
building is intended to be constructed, and the 
water-supply. 

These being matters which personally concern 
us as architects, I think that we should strongly 
protest against such requirements, many of 
them being quite useless to the Sanitary Autho- 
rity. Others being better known by the Autho- 
rity than the intending builder, and causing & 
needless expense. 

It is most desirable that a block plan showing 
the proposed system of drainage, the distance 
from road and adjoining properties, also the 
levels of the ground and basement floors, should 
be submitted and deposited ; but it is too much 
to expect the position of buildings and appur- 
tenances of the properties immediately adjoin- 
ing to be shown, which could often only be 
obtained by special permission of adjoining 
owners, who are not always friendly disposed 
towards new comers. There is no apparent 
reason why a written description of the 
materials to be used in the execution of the 
work should be sent, as, with few exceptions, 
the bye-laws do not affect them, and the clause 
as it stands would enable the sanitary authority 
to demand a pretty full specification; and, lastly, 
I fail to see what advantage complete plans and 
sections, with dimensions of the several parts, 
are to the sanitary authority; nor why the 
owner is to be compelled to submit all details of 
his proposed buildings to the curiosity aud 
criticism of his neighbours, which must be the 
case if deposited with a public officer; nor why 
the architect should send copies of his drawings, 
which might be made use of by any of the 
officers or members of the Local Board for their 
own purposes if they were so disposed. - 
As it is evidently anticipated that all bull . 
ings will be inspected from time to time during 
their progress by the surveyor, there can ee 
more need for these particulars to be furnis 
than there is for the same information to 
given to every district surveyor with ie ‘ 
builder’s notice, and, indeed, I think there wo 
be more responsibility attaching to the surveyor 
to see the building carried out in acneentas® 
with the deposited plans than in visiting © 
building from time to time to ascertain whe 
the bye-laws were being properly obeyed. f 
We have now arrived at the last division 0 
the subject, viz., the administration of the bye- 
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‘The Local Sanitary Authority is the body 
with whom is entrusted the carrying out of the 
bye-laws, and the recognised officers are the 
clerk and the surveyor. The Board have powers, 
upon the representation of the surveyor, to cause 
the laws to be properly carried out, and in 
default the person so offending shall pay a 
penalty for each offence, and a further penalty 
for each day in the case of a continuing offence, 
after written notice being given by the sanitary 
authority ; the infliction of the fall or a reduced 
penalty to be at the discretion of the justices 
orother court before whom complaint is made. 
One thing is evident, if the bye-laws are to 
be properly carried out, much more supervision 
than is usual or possible for the majority of 
surveyors to Local Boards must be given, and 
therefore, in large towns especially, a consider- 
able increase in the surveying staff must be 
made, and a corresponding increase in salaries. 
The system adopted by the Building Act for 
each builder to pay a fee is far more equitable 
than the expenses of supervision being thrown 
on the general rates. I would suggest that, if 
this principle is established, the fee should be 
deposited with the notice, or else the certificate 
of completion withheld until the fee is paid. 

Although somewhat diverging from my sub- 
ject in mentioning certificates, I take the oppor- 
tunity of referring to two papers read at the last 
Conference of Architects, by Messrs. Parsons 
and Sellars, on classification and registration of 
buildings, a subject which I regret to say has 
been almost lost sight of. 

The suggestions made in these papers were 
briefly that houses should be divided into classes, 
and that a standard specification, more espe- 
cially relating to the carcass, should be prepared, 
in accordance with which the houses should be 
built, for which purpose the district surveyor 
would visit the building from time to time, and 
give his certificate at the completion of the 
works. 

I feel convinced that nothing would tend to 
stop the present unsatisfactory state of specu- 
lating building sooner than this. If before 
selling or letting a house the certificate was bound 
to be produced, the public would have some 
safeguard as to its construction; and all the 
ornamental plastering, expensive stoves, and 
chimneypieces, would not atone for bad building, 
if the certificate was not forthcoming. 

One important matter is, I think, entirely 
omitted from the bye-laws. Those of us who 
have to practise much in the metropolis, not- 
withstanding the latitude of the Building Act in 
many things, know the value of that section of 
the Act which gives to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works power to consent to buildings to which 
the Act does not apply ; and without some such 
loophole the Act would, in many cases, prove so 
severe that it would seriously interfere with the 
carrying on of certain trades, and in many other 
ways be most oppressive.. If this license is so 
necessary within the metropolitan area, how 
much more so would it be in enforcing the bye- 
laws throughout the country; and therefore, 
although they would apply generally, there must, 
of necessity, be matters of detail that local circum- 
stances will render compliance with difficult, 
and unless there is some authority constituted 
48 & court or board of appeal, I fear the inten- 
tions of the framers of the Act will be in a great 
measure defeated. 

It 18 considered that to delegate to the local 
authority power to remit or alter the bye-laws 
— in the future, as it has often proved in 
the past, be very undesirable, as it is proverbial 
that local influence has great weight, especially 
msmall towns. A Central Authority in London 
as aCourt of Appeal would be so cumbersome and 
Sponsive a machinery to put in motion, that, 
7 in the most important matters, it would 

_— little avail, and therefore, in all proba: 

"y: iregularities would be overlooked rather 
an tun the risk of the expense and trouble of 
the es appeal. This might be simplified by 
at Ppointment of independent surveyors in 
rege ry, or district, whose duty it should be 
ieee all the circumstances of the several 
in the the decision of the Central Board ; or 

a at Board should be constituted in large 

4 — delegates from the surrounding 

oS nS scape a 

, ilar to those possesse C) 
tapalitan Board of Works. = . 

ow I will bring this dreary paper to a 
_ is ima ae the adage, “ Brery man’s 
times, | Pant le" may have been in former 
< onhen at if the house is anywhere within 

nable distance from a own or another 








habitation, it will not apply now. When, as in 
former times, a house stood in the midst of a 
large estate, approached only by roads made by 
an ordinary track, or by a few bushes or branches 
of trees thrown down, and when, in case of fire, 
defective building, or absence of drainage, no 
damage could arise, or fault could be found, by 
any one outside the estate, a man might do as 
he pleased; but this is now well nigh an impos- 
sibility. 

One great result of civilisation is, that persons 
live more in communities, and, indeed, the 
mutual dependence one on another renders this 
a necessity; and consequently there must be 
such laws made that will conduce to the common 
weal. It is essential that every house should 
have a proper approach; and if the foundation 
and maintenance of the road were to depend on 
each owner of property abutting thereon, there 
would be many who, from a selfish or mean dis- 
position, would be indisposed to fulfil the require- 
ments, and therefore, unless some authority took 
charge of the roads as a whole they would in 
parts be impassable, and great damage would 
accrue to neighbouring properties. So in sani- 
tary matters. There are persons who have an 
utter horror of the name of sanitary improve- 
ments, and argue that privies and cesspools and 
water derived from wells in their immediate 
vicinity, have satisfied their forefathers, and 
wonder why they should trouble themselves to 
have them altered. There are others who, 
although not quite so obstinate, have their own 
ideas on some points which are at variance with 
actual facts, and unless there was some authority 
to compel compliance, the result would be that, 
in case of an infectious disease attacking their 
household, the close proximity of other dwellings 
would render it ulmost a certainty that the 
disease would spread; and so the carelessness or 
wilfulness of one person might produce disease and 
death in a neighbourhood; and thus cause the 
innocent to suffer for the sin of the guilty. 

So also with buildings. Whatever inclinations 
or whims a person may satisfy in building a 
house for himself only, it is necessary that, if the 
house be situated in a thoroughfare, the public 
shall be protected from being killed or injured 
by defective construction, or that, in case of fire, 
the neighbours may have some security against 
its spreading, and perhaps devastating a whole 
street. But as in most cases houses are built by 
a tradesman to sell for other people to inhabit, 
it is only right that those who have no means of 
ascertaining the way in which the houses have 
been built should be protected from danger to 
life and limb by imperfect construction or bad 
materials. 

It is therefore for the general welfare that 
there should be some authority to regulate these 
matters, and although it is very difficult. to 
draw the line between what may be considered 
public requirements and private interests, with- 
out sacrificing the former, or interfering with 
the latter, still the less must give way to the 
greater, and if the neighbourly spirit were more 
general, no difficulty would be experienced by 
local Boards in carrying out all that is required 
for public health, safety, and comfort; and to 
assist them to this, the Local Government 
Board have drawn up certain laws which it is 
required should be rigidly enforced; and al- 
though the system of centralisation is rapidly 
growing, often at the expense of local interests, 
a central authority has many advantages in 
obtaining informatiou not possessed by smaller 
bodies, and the power to require compliance 
with its regulations throughout thecountry. If 
the administration of these bye-laws is properly 
carried out by the local Boards, there will be 
little need of the interference of the central 
authority, and the result will be an improve- 
ment in the general health of the people, greater 
safety to life and limb, and an increase of com- 
fort in the houses and streets in all towns. 








THE MODEL BYE-LAWS AND THE 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Tue following remarks are not to be taken as 
opening the discussion on Mr. Mathews’s paper, 
which is to take place on a future occasion ; but 
simply as supplementary of the analysis so well 
accomplished by Mr. Mathews. 

The model bye-laws issued by the Local Go- 
vernment Board for the use of sanitary autho- 
rities throughout the provinces, are comprised 
in a series of pamphlets, nine in number. 

No. 1 is devoted to cleansing of footways and 
pavements; removal of house refuse ; cleaning 
of earth-closets, privies, ashpits, and cesspools. 


No. 2. Prevention of nuisances, arising from 
snow, filth, dust, ashes, and rubbish; preven- 
tion of the keeping of animals on any premisas, 
so as to be injurious to health. 

No. 3. Common lodging-houses.' 

No. 4. New streets and buildings. 

No. 5. Markets. 

No. 6. Slaughter-houses. 

No. 7. Hackney-carriages. 

No. 8. Public bathing. 

No. 9. Public baths and washhouses, and 
open bathing-places ; duties of the officers and 
servants. 

Of this series of papers or model bye-laws, 
our attention is at present confined to No. 4, ““On 
new{Streets and Buildings,” in the compilation 
of which the Local Government Board were 
assisted by a very comprehensive and elaborate 
statement of the views of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. All of them, as you are 
aware, are the outcome of the supposed require- 
ments of the provisions of the Public Health 
Act of 1855, the enforcement of which is the 
duty of the Local Government Board. 

In considering these bye-laws, reference will 
naturally be made to the Metropolis Manage- 
ment and Building Acts Amendment Bill, which 
has just passed through committee. 

Primarily, it is to be observed that the Public 
Health Act is a very comprehensive one, as the 
numerous bye-laws indicate, and represents for 
the provinces what in the metropolis is the sub- 
ject of several Acts. It is at once the Sewers 
Act, the Local Management, the Nuisances 
Removal, and the Building Act for the entire 
country. And, this being the case, it is most 
important that’ while its provisions should have 
their fitting local qualification, they should, as 
far as possible, speak with certain voice, and its 
bye-laws should be uniform in principle, if not 
absolutely identical in practice. 

I have jotted down in a superficial manner 
the differences observable between the model 
bye-laws and the practice which obtains in 
London. 

Streets.—Why streets for . carriage traffic 
should only need be 36 ft. wide in the pro- 
vinces, and 40 ft. wide in the metropolis, it is 
difficult to imagine, since land is less costly out 
of London than in it. And why streets, not 
being carriage-ways, should need to be 24 ft. in 
the country, and only 20 ft. wide in town, is also 
difficult to explain. 

But the Metropolis Management and Buildings 
Bill proposes to give authority to the Metro- 
politan Board to vary the widths at pleasure. 

Foundations.—With respect to foundations, a 
great innovation is made, and not only do the 
bye-laws require that the walls, or concrete 
under them, should be carried down to the 
maiden earth, but that the whole area occupied 
by the building is first to have any earth im- 
pregnated with animal or vegetable matter 
removed, and then a layer of asphalte or of 
cement concrete, 6 in. thick, is to be laid over 
every part. On turning to the Metropolis Acts 
Amendment Bill, this is not required, but it may 
be implied, for powers are sought with reference 
to sites and foundations of an _ indefinite 
character, which need not be codified in perma- 
nent bye-laws, but are to be left to the judgment 
of the Board. 

Surely the removal of the objectionable sub- 
soil should be sufficient ; and if any such subsoil 
were nct to be removed, then that a layer of 
concrete should be laid. But unless the ground 
is full of moisture the need for cement concrete 
is not apparent. 

Pry Areas —A much more serious matter 
alluded to by Mr. Mathews is only partially 
met by the bye-laws,—the saturation of walls 
by the close proximity of carth without the 
intervention of either closed or open dry areas. A 
damp-course to prevent damp rising in the wall 
from its base is provided, but where there are 
wholly or partially underground stories, the one 
is ineffective without the other. 

Underpinning —No provision is made in the 
model bye-laws or in the Metropolis Acts 
Amendment Bill for underpinning walls, and yet 
it is notorious that great care is required in such 
operations. Even in the case of party struc- 
tures, the Metropolitan Building Act is silent, 
and in the previous Act the word occurs but 
once, but then it is only mentioned as a con- 
tingent necessity, where an external wall is to 
abut another of less depth, in which case the 
latter is to be underpinned. 

It was only last week that the Master of the 
Rolls gave a solution of the ambiguous clauses 





in the present Building Act, and by him it was 
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ruled that the right to raise a party-wall in- 
cluded the right to deepen it, in like manner, 
indefinitely by the process of underpinning. 

Size of Bricks.—Where bricks are invariably 
in use, a uniform size is very desirable, and 
especially in thickness, so that the inner and 
outer faces of a wall may settle equally. The 
model bye-laws require bricks to be not less 
than 9 in. long. The Metropolitan Building Act 
“i they shall be 8} in., and not more than 

in. 

Thickness of Walls.—With reference to the 
thickness of walls for dwelling-houses, the model 
bye-laws carry up the extra thickness of each 
story as it rises at least a story higher than in 
the Building Act for London. 

There is but one conclusion possible: either 
the London Act requires too little, or the model 
bye-laws too much. The difference in cost is 
considerable. An Act should err on the side of 
safety, but surely the London Act has had a 
good long innings without failure attributable 
to this cause. 

The thickness of walls for warehouses does not 
materially differ, except that the London Act 
allows walls to be of the same thickness for a 
much greater length (about one-fourth more). 

Partitions. —The pugging or brick-nogging 
between the studs of partitions is a good 
provision. 

Drainage and Ventilation.—I dare not venture 
on this subject now, but enough has been said 
by Mr. Mathews to rouse discussion. 

Epwop. C. Rosins. 








RED-BRICK AND BROWN-STONE FRONT 
HOUSES IN NEW YORK. 


THE delicate line which divides respectability 
from the less responsible classes in New York, 
is not drawn here with that nice distinction 
established by the famous witness (so amusingly 
limited in his social ideas) who defined a gentle- 
man as a man who kept a horse and gig. 

Here, in New York, residing in a brown-stone 
front house qualifies the unfortunate individual 
to a rank in the social scale sufficiently defined 
and progressive as to render his wildest hopes 
of distinction possible. 

Nevertheless, it is somewhat difficult, sur- 
rounded as we are in all directions with the very 
reddest brick houses of pretentious depth and alti- 
tude, and living, by the way, in a red-brick house 
ourselves, it is difficult, we repeat, to accept in all 
its force the dogma that there exists in New 
York an incompatability between red bricks and 
worth of character, or even that red bricks and 
insufficient incomes, or, what is much more 
material here, narrow credit, should be neces- 
sarily associated; but so it seems, and here in 
New York, by all appearances, the happy time 
is not far distant when all the good Americans 
who have not yet reached Paris will live in what 
they felicitously call ‘“ Twenty - five - feet - front 
four-story first-class brown-stone houses.” 

Even in these “hard times” for all but 
builders and real estate owners,—the hardest 
times, it is said, and painfully felt, yet known in 
America,—there appear to be many speculating 
on what they call “liberal building loans”; and 
“temporary improvements” (very temporary 
and very questionable improvements) are pro- 
ceeding at an alarming rate, it not being an un- 
common thing for a rain storm or ordinary 
shower to wash away the foundations of an 
unfinished “block,” causing the frame of the 
house and all its other hasty work to fall into 
a scarcely less unsightly heap of bricks and 
other rubbish. 

One builder here, who is known to represent 
a very strong combination of capital, enjoys in 
this country a really enviable reputation for 
“rattling up” a row of houses with the utmost 
rapidity, and his pride is that his opportuni- 
ties in this way are of the largest, and of course 
the most reckless description. Our English 
builders could learn much in this way from 
their American cousins, although to the credit 
of this country, slight and imperfect as the 
work is in all directions, the country is not 
made hideous by rows upon rows of semi- 
detached residences, such as abound in England, 
to the utter destruction of nearly every rural 
district. 

The present building operators here aspire to 
deal in “ brown-stone first-class houses,” and 
the enormous majority of these ill-built and ill- 
designed places to grumble in, are really utterly 
deficient in every quality that is becoming and 
fit for an honest man’s residence. 
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Goodness knows, that it is not alone the red- 
brick and brown-stone front houses that present 
themselves as studies for the pessimist in this 
city; they in many ways are suggestive and 
typical of much in the lives of those who dwell 
within, and when we read the description of the 
house of a well-known banker who is now, we 
venture to say, in much more comfortable 
quarters a Jong way off, we are not surprised 
that smaller people on a less scale should 
endeavour to imitate the envied leviathans of 
Wall-street. 

We are told of a house not very far from New 
York, the inside of which is so costly and elabo- 
rate, that labour and money have been 
lavishly expended to adorn it. Lace curtains 
are spoken of at 2001. a pair, electric bells in 
every room, and what are here barbarously mis- 
called “ frescoed” ceilings, and massive chande- 
liers everywhere. The stairs and balustrades 
rich with ebony and other precious woods; 
bronzes and statuary filling ill - placed 
niches; “Old Masters,” as they are called, 
adorning the walls; marble floors and “ hall- 
ways”; solid black walnut doors “4 in. thick,” 
and mouldings and cornices of the heaviest (and 
the worst) description; furniture imported from 
Paris, wildly rococo, and of the most gorgeous 
description; gas for lighting the house “ made 
on the premises”; and enormous cisterns, sup- 
plying every room with water pumped to the 
roof by a steam-engine. 

Still, it is fair to own that, odd as it may 
seem, it is not unlikely that, counted one by 
one, there may have been more houses built 
recently in New York than in London,—more 
houses combining all those modern ways and 
thoughtful means of comfort and health, of 
beauty and fitness, such as our advanced civili- 
sation demands; and there exist here, and 


have existed for a century or more, many happy’ 


homes, where the tastes and surroundings of 
the inhabitants have been at least equal to that 
domestic standard of comfort and beauty which 
makes a dear old English residence,—well kept 
up, well dusted and polished by the sturdy arms 
of our comely housemaids,—an ideal place to live 
in, such as most of us are, or ought to be, con- 
tented with. 

Alongside with these “brown-stone front” 
houses in town, and these pretentious palaces 
in the country, may be found, if we may be 
allowed to wander a little from New York, most 
delightful places for our admiration. Where can 
one see a pleasanter house than the late Mr. 
Ticknor’s at Boston, or the Schuyler House, on 
the Hudson, or many others that we could 
name? But these appear not to have in the 
slightest degree impressed the modern specula- 
tive builders. With them example fails to 
supply its beneficent influence, and too much 
precept and teaching in this country appears to 
weaken the healthy growth of right. 

There is one “ brown-stone front” house well 
known here,—the Height House, that is all but 
perfection in its arrangements; but whatever 
objections can be reasonably raised against 
the manner of living in houses arranged on 
what is vulgarly called the “flat system,” 
these objections do not exist when properly 
considered by the true cognoscenti ; on the con- 
trary, when this system becomes perfectly un- 
derstood in England (for here lies its difficulty), 
it will be found to add an element to happiness 
that will make England additionally favoured, 
and a still more delightful place to live in. 

In Paris, where there is that providential mode 
of supplying comfortable quarters for the narrow 
circumstanced and the affluent alike, we can 
understand and fully appreciate the force of the 
objections that many people may justly bring 
against the mode of living “in layers”; and 
perhaps, fully to enjoy the comfort of residing 
“on a flat,” one ought to have experienced the 
delight, after passing the early days of our 
existence in a small London house, of finding 
oneself on a primo or terzo piano in a Roman or 
Florentine palazzo, or with all one’s windows in 
a line looking on to a Venetian canal, where, 
ever after, we sigh for those days when perhaps 
we were less susceptible to draughts, and more 
indifferent to the proverbial comforts of a snug 
corner. 

In New York the “ flat system” just escapes 
being carried out to perfection. They have, of 


course, yet much to learn; but New Yorkers 
acquire some information rapidly, and certainly 
they are on the way to a perfect knowledge of 
all that happiness which can be secured by the 





utmost devotion to a knowledge of what consti- 
tutes material comfort. 
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Unfortunately for the American, for ajj hig 
great lessons in this direction, he igs dependent, 
or is willing to be dependent, upon foreign 
teaching, and the instruction he g0 reag; 
receives from a distance, and the habits im. 
ported from other climes, do not exist healthi} 
in a climate so utterly uncongenial ; so that, like 
many other choice and precious importationg 
the Americans can never possess for more than 
afew weeks a sturdy chimpanzee or a lively 
gorilla. 

In a house in New York, well arranged on the 
“flat system,” if any inconvenience is experi. 
enced, we have but to pause and think a littl, 
to recall all that has been, or that may be, done 
to add to the convenience of this manner of 
living, to find that somewhere or other in New 
York the want we miss is to be found ; but New 
York is probably, nay certainly, the most unip. 
teresting city in the world, regarded from a 
point of view less important than that taken by 
thinkers whose time is occupied by subjecig 
less or more abstruse than that of the building 
interests; but, regarded by the ordinary 
standard of comfort and propriety, the utmost 
the builders and such people here can, or seem to 
be willing to do, is to closely study the beat 
possible means of rendering, as far as it is pos. 
sible, their houses habitable for persons who are 
firm believers in Dr. Cumming and his archi. 
tecturally-fatal theories. 

New York. 














ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GYMNASTIC EXERCISES IN THEIR 
BEARING ON HEALTH. 


In our last volume we dealt withthe question 
of gymnastic exercises in their ancient aspect, but 
more particularly in connexion with the Greeks, 
their use and abuse, and decline. Like Gothic 
architecture, the modern system of gymnastics 
has had its revival in the memory of men still 
living; bnt, apart from a system, we have 
had always in the British Islands a number of 
national sports which, when moderately in. 
dulged in, were productive of much of the 
benefits ascribed to gymnastic exercises as a 
defined system. Our present national sports, 
and some of those which went out of fashion in 
the last century and the earlier portion of the 
present, are not, and were not, all indigenous to 
the soil, though time and practice have natu- 
ralised them. Archery is a very old British 
exercise, and in former times, when practised 
for military purposes, it was really, as a drilling 
discipline, conducive to quickness of eye, strength 
of arm, muscular energy, and health. The long- 
bow was the favourite weapon of the English 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 
It was at one time the principal missive weapon 
in all the armies of the world, and it may be 
said its origin and use in one form or another 
were coeval with history. There were several 
enactments passed in this country in respect to 
the bowmen or archers, and the civic records 
contain many ordinances and regulations m 
reference to them. A precept of the reign of 
Edward IV. commands that every Englishman 
and Irishman should have a bow of his own 
height, and butts were ordered to be set up 
every township for the inhabitants to shoot at. 
Any one neglecting was subject to a fine. 
Latimer, in one of his sermons before Edward VI. 
strongly enforced the practice of archery-hold- 
ing. It was “a godly art, a wholesome kind of 
exercise, and much commended in physic. 
Long after archery went out of use for military 
purposes, the exercise was practised in the 
Briti-h Islands; and during the eighteenth 
century we had in London, Dublin, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh distinguished archer clubs, sup- 
ported by gentlemen of note, who, in their prac- 
tice, adhered to much of the original bracig 
drill. Our present-day archery has dropped into 
a mere pastime, and, as witnessed in our public 
parks and other grounds, it is little more than a 
fashionable exhibition for passing time, inste 
of affording a bodily exercise for health or 
strength. ; 

rim is a very old British sport still prac- 
tised, and it is a healthful exercise. The eye 18 
educated by it in gauging distance, and the arm 
in unison in adjusting and calculating a requ 
force. Wrestling in its purity, wpart. wer 
modern inducements, which have made it ap 
other sports a gambling transaction and a = 
strife instead of an exhibition of manly agility, 
has much to recommend it. We cannot close 
our eyes to the fact that, in the present ogy + 
wrestling, even in the provinces, among 
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‘cultural population, has been associated 
with many abuses and brutal exhibitions. Pro- 
yincial wrestling matches in parts of England, 
and generally over Ireland, began with football 
matches, the picked men of one county, town, 
or barony, arrayed against another. After a 

me or two of football, a ring was made, and 
the principal rivals entered, with their backers 
keeping watch and ward. We witnessed some 
of these matches in our juvenile days, where 
the object was not to throw an adversary by 
suppleness of foot, but by a process of maiming. 
The wrestlers were more intent on giving a 

d kick to each other’s legs than overturning 
an adversary by an inside or outside “ crook.” 
Across the sole of the shoe under the toe, and 
extending down 1 in. or 2 in. on either side, 
were fastened square slips of iron, much of the 
same calibre as what are called iron heeltaps. 
Sometimes the iron coping was an angle-piece 
extending across under the toe of the shoe and 
down a portion of the inner side of the sole. 
These iron fastenings were expressly forged at 
the village smithy for kicking purposes, and 
they answered their purposes too well. When 
toecaps of iron were not used, the com- 
batants had otherwise the sole of their 
shoes well paved with hobnails, a section 
of their serrated claw-heads overlapping and 
ranging evenly with the edge of the sole of 
their boots. We have witnessed the blood from 
repeated kickings oozing through the thick 
worsted stockings of the combatants. Hundreds 
of country-folk, young and old, stood by and 
witnessed these wrestling exhibitions, and it 
was not unusual to see the fathers and mothers 
of the combatants among the spectators, who, 
we suppose, took a pride in their sons’ “ manly” 
appearance and prowess. Not seldom those 
provincial wrestling-matches ended in a fight, 
and the appearance of the “ peelers,” who were 
afraid to interfere. Football by itself is a 
lively, exciting, bracing, and healthful game, 
and of late years it has become very popular 
around the metropolis in our pubiic parks in 
winter-time, and in our provincial towns. The 
sport has undergone modifications in its conduct, 
has its set rules, and differs much from the 
simple football matches of our country districts. 
We find in the 12th Henry IV., 1411, a pro- 
clamation against wrestling within the Sanc- 
tuary of St. Paul’s, to the effect, “That no 
manere man ne child of what estate or con- 
dicioun that he be, be so hardy as to wrestell, or 
make ony wrestlyng within the Seintuary ne 
the bounds of Poules, ne in no other open 
place within the Citee of Londone, up peyne of 
emprisonement of fourty dayes; and makyng 
fyn unto the Chaumbre, after the discrecioun of 
the Mair and Aldrmen.” Previously, in the 
same reign, 1409, there is a proclamation for- 
bidding “Lokkyng foteballe and cockthressh- 
yng” on certain days, within the City and 
suburbs, upon pain of imprisonment or a fine 
at the discretion of the mayor and aldermen. 
= a century earlier, in 1314, a proclama- 
tion had been made against playing at football 
in the fields near the City. No doubt there 
Were certain abuses, even in those early days, 
ee with these sports, besides that of 
wishe bmg for their promotion, a practice 
bl © proclamations were intended to 
“ Despite of what has been written in our time 
; Praise of the “manly art of self-defence,” 

® patronised once of princes and nobles, we 
would prefer to say but little about it. It has 
its patrons and defenders still, but we are not 
among them. _ One of our latest encyclopedias 
pn of boxing as “an exercise which brings 
Very muscle into action, gives elasticity to the 
imbs, improves the play of the lungs, gives 
aay to the eye, and accuracy in ls 
: . ance.” On the other hand, it may be said 

whe destroys all these, and its practice in 
dete ae a rp couple of centuries has 
eee yy ey 
with all the ecil 7 _& practice fraught 
relegated by | 8 that men living remember was 
Tho, iy! = the limbo of brutal exhibi- 
rational ¢ gh the prize-ring as a so-called 

: port is put down by law, boxing still 
se sub rosa for purposes of gain, ‘for personal 

8, or exhibition sights. If health could not 

Promoted and every muscle brought into 
action without boxing and the evils it _ 
we sh, ’ encourages, 
ph + ies Indeed be a fallen race, bankrupt in 
ee and mental culture. Before passing 
ht faethe part of our subject, we will mention 

‘ wea that happened in the earlier years of 
ent century in the sister kingdom, as it 


well illustrates the pride that even parents took 
in the pugilistic prowess of their sons. When the 
once famous Dan Donnelly beat his English 
antagonist on the Curragh of Kildare,—a fight 
in which the former was backed by some of the 
élite of the country gentry,—an ovation fol- 
lowed in honour of the conquering hero. The 
wagon that conveyed Donnelly and his rejoicing 
friends to Dublin was hung with evergreens and 
other foliage, music was provided, and numerous 
vehicles brought up the rear. Seated in front 
of the wagon, that all might see her, sat the 
proud exulting Celtic mother of the pugilist,— 
prouder in her bearing than even the mother of 
the Gracchi,—and as she looked left and right 
with glistening eyes, greeted with cheers as the 
procession moved along the highway through 
the village, she ever and anon slapped her 
uncovered bosom with her hand, exclaiming, 
“ Here is the breast that suckled him.” Such a 
picture of maternal affection in such a cause 
is not likely to be witnessed again. The 
unlettered Irish mother showed her feelings per- 
haps in the only way that she could on the 
occasion ; but the second decade of the present 
century was far different in tone from the 
eighth that we are living through. 

It is scarcely necessaiy to dilate on the 
advantage of walking, running, leaping, or 
swimming. When pursued with moderation, 
and not asends for mere gain through organised 
exhibitions, each of these exercises has its own 
peculiar advantages for strengthening the limbs 
and the lungs, giving suppleness to the joints, 
and elasticity to the whole frame. Swimming 
in itseif, when judiciously practised, is a cleanly, 
bracing, and wholesome habit. It is a natural 
exercise, and ought to be as common to man 
as to animals beneath him. Rowing, skating, 
cricket, and other kindred field sports are, from 
a health point of view, admirable exercises, but, 
unfortunately, of late there is a tendency to run 
into extremes in swimming, rowing, and pedes- 
trian exercises. There is a limit to bodily powers 
of endurance, and when once this limit is passed 
injury is done and disease engendered, instead 
of health being obtained and maintained. 

Long before Ling’s system of modern gymnas- 
tics was promulgated, we had English laymen, 
churchmen, and physicians who recommended 
certain British sports and exercises as a neces- 
sary medicine or physic. George Cheyne, M.D., 
F.R.S., a noted physician in his day, belonging 
both to the seventeenth as well as thefeighteenth 
century, wrote a book entitled “An Essay of 
Health and long Life,” at the instance of the 
famous Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the reign of William III. 
In this book, which is divided into several 
chapters, Cheyne, under the head of “ Exercise 
and Quest,” writes,— Of all the exercises that 
are or may be used for health (such as walking, 
riding a horseback, or in a coach, fencing, dancing, 
playing at billiards, bowls or tennis, digging. 
working at a pump, ringing a dumb-bell, &c.), 
walking is the most natural, as it would also be 
the most useful, if it did not spend too much of 
the spirits of the weakly. Riding is certainly 
the most manly, the most healthy, and the least 
laborious and expensive of sports of any; shaking 
the whole machine, promoting a universal per- 
spiration and secretion of all the fluids (to which 
may be added the various changes of the air 
through which they so quickly pass, every altera- 
tion of which, as it were, a new bath), and there- 
by variously twitching the nervous fibres, to brace 
and contract them, as the new scenes amuse 
the mind.” Cheyne goes on to a considerable 
length on the sabject of exercises, what to 
enjoy, how to enjoy them, and what to avoid, 
according to the constitution of the body. 
George Cheyne was certainly a sanitarian in his 
day, as may be seen by his book, which is even 
still well worth reading. His book is worthy of 
digest, and we are glad to find, as far as his 
lights allowed, writing towards the end of the 
seventeenth or early in the eighteenth century, 
he was a thorough advocate for pure air and 
general cleanliness. Here is a passage from his 
work, which shows he was of an observant 
mind :—“ It is also very agreeable to observe 
how the several different organs of labouring 
men are strengthened and rendered brawny and 
nervous as they happen to be most.employed if 
their several vocations, let them be otherwise 
ever so small or weakly. The legs, thighs, and 
feet of chairmen, the arms and hands of water- 
men, the backs and shoulders of porters, grow 
thick, strong, and brawny by time. It is certain 
that speaking strong and loud, without -ever- 





(straining, will strengthen the voice and give 


force to the lungs. Our nails and hair, the 
more they are cut and shaved they grow; and 
we may promote any one evacuation so far as to 
weaken and starve the rest. Using any organ 
frequently and forcibly brings blood and spirit 
into it, and so makes it grow plump and brawny. 
And if due pains were taken by the labour 
proper to them, the organs of all the functions 
of the animal economy might be strengthened 
and kept in due plight.” True, very true; but 
respectable mothers in the present day snub 
their chubby little sons and daughters, and tell 
them that it is vulgar to speak loud even in the 
nursery. The food we should eat, and how 
to regulate its quantity, was a subject that re- 
ceived attention in Cheyne’s book, and we 
are glad to perceive that he was an advocate of 
cold bathing under proper conditions, and the 
use of the flesh-brush. He considered the use 
of the.flesh-brush a most useful exercise, as 
appears, he said, by its advantages to horses: 
hence he reasons it ought not only to be used on 
human bodies, but also on such animals as we 
design for our food. From our own experience, 
we could supplement Cheyne’s list of labouring 
men, chairmen, watermen, and porters by divers 
examples of artisans in the building and cognate 
trades who were made healthy and strong by 
the ordinary and constant pursuit of their call- 
ings. We have known many instances of delicate 
and unpromising youths apprenticed as carpen- 
ters, masons, bricklayers, smiths, and others, 
grow up to be robust young men. The exercise 
of the arms, lin:bs, and bodies in the workshops, 
building, and at the anvil, worked a surprising 
change in the constitutions of many of the youths 
that came under our notice. Boys that were 
considered stunted in their growth, after a few 
years suddenly grew apace in height and in size 
of body and limb. If the constitution is not 
radically diseased, with temperate habits health 
and strength in mind and body are always 
possible. An intelligent artisan engaged at a 
healthy trade, if he does not overwork him- 
self, will at the conclusion of an ordinary 
and honest day’s work, be in better health and 
spirits often than when he commenced his 
labour. Work and wholesome exercise enliven 
the mind, give activity to it, and under this in- 
fluence the mental power of many a studious 
workman is utilised to his advantage at the close 
of his day’s labour, bringing increased pleasure 
to him instead of weariness. 

Gymnastics proper, as understood in our 
public schools, and as may be practised in 
several of our public parks and open places, is 
a system almost free from violent exertion, and 
may be indulged in with profit. The general 
appliances used in Ling’s system are pretty 
well known, and can be recommended if they 
are used’ with moderation. These exercises 
have a beneficial effect on the mind and body, 
while those adopted by our modern pugilists and 
wrestlers have no such influence for good, either 
upon the mind or body, but quite the reverse, 
like that which we have described in our first 
paper in relation to the boxers and wrestlers 
among the Greeks. Gymnastics proper, taken 
in connexion with a number of our national 
British sports, and a fair observance of sanitary 
principles, afford the youth of the present day 
sufficient facilities for becoming healthy and 
strong. Prudential exercise of body and limb, 
recreation and temperance, are part and parcel 
of our education. To neglect the care of the 
body is to neglect the culture of the mind, and 
what tends to the debasement of the one can 
never assist in the elevativn of the other. Exercise 
properly understood is healthy life. 








National Water Supply.—A letter has 
been addressed by the Council of the Society of 
Arts to a select list of authorities on the ques- 
tion of water supply, in which they say :—* Tt 
is intended, some time. in the month of May, to. 
hold a congress for the discussion of the subject, 
as suggested in the letter of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. The Council would, im 
the first instance, venture to ask you to state 
briefly whether you believe a large and compre, 
hensive scheme of national character, as sug- 
gested, to be practicable. If so, Lam to ask you 
to state as briefly as convenient to you the broad, 
features of, such a scheme... ‘The Council hesi- 
tate. to tax. your kindness too much,.but they 
would be gratified if you would, witha view to 
such @ discussion, prepare a short sketch em- 
bodying your views, which might be epee and 
which you might amplify by speaking at the 





meeting.” 
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HOW PASSENGERS TRAVEL. 


For some years there has been a very rapid 
growth in railway passenger traffic, but the 
growth has not been by any means equal in the 
various divisions of traffic. When the concession 
of third-class traffic by all trains was made, there 
was a very large bound in the numbers travel- 
ling by the lowest class, and since then there 
has been a diversion of traffic from a higher to 
the lowest level. The amount of that diversion 
has varied on various lines, but either in a falling- 
off in the numbers of one or both of the upper 
classes, or in a falling-off of the monetary yield, 
or in both these modes, it has been known. And 
in the most recent years the depression in trade 
has given an increased momentum to the down- 
ward movement. In some measure it has 
specially affected the intermediate class, and on 
several of the large railways the number of 
second-class travellers is less than it was a 
dozen or so of years ago, whilst the number of 
travellers by the other classes has been con- 
siderably increased in the one case, and im- 
mensely enlarged in the other. It may be 
interesting, in view of this movement, to show 
by a series of examples the recent rate of change 
and the proportionate number of passengers 
travelling in each of the three classes. For the 
period of comparison, six months is the most 
convenient time, and if corresponding halves of 
different years be chosen, the figures will give 
a reliable index to the extent and the nature of 
the change in the interval between. Such 
figures are to be found in the official reports of 
the various companies, and the citation of the 
chief of these will comprehend the great bulk 
of the volume of English passenger traffic. Three 
out of four chief lines of railway have coter- 
minous half-years, and these may be chosen, but 
as the fourth does not terminate its year at the 
same time, it must be excluded. There may be 
added to these two or three others, representa- 
tive of the smaller but still important lines, care 
being taken to give some of those on which the 
passenger traffic preponderates. First, then, 
let us look at the first-class traffic, and notice 
the change which has taken place on the rail- 
ways named in a year, the figures being in 
each case for six months only, and for the last 
six months of the years named. The first-class 
traffic, then, on several of the chief lines was 
as follows :— 











Numbers. Amount. 

1976. 1877. = 1877. 

8 &. 
London & N.-Western {1,631,328 1,575,696) 359, 116) 344,086 
ES Re 1,312,880} i, 287,381) 211 ,#42/203,801 
North. Eastern............ 691,237] 659,038/126 803) 117,740 
Great Northern ......... 554,525) 567,270) 112 74:'|109,617 
South-Bastern............ 1,014,749] 984,737/t69,166| 162,410 
Manchester & Sheffield | 235,882) 232,221) 21,206) 20,173 








The above statistics show clearly the general 
but not the universal declension which is known 
in the first-class traffic; in every instance, with 
one exception, there is a numerical decrease, 
and in every case there is a financial falling off, 
which is both actually and relatively large. 
Turning now to the second-class traffic, and 
taking the same companies, with the exception 
of the Midland, we have for the same two'! 
periods of six months, the following numbers of | 
second-class passengers, with the receipts from 
that source also given :— 





Numbera, Receipts. 
1876. 1877. | 1876. | 1877. 
£ 


£ 
London & N.-Western |3,095,263)/2,999,976 298,609 286,507 
North- Kastern 1,023,'33| 919,239] 88,312| 83,976 
Great Northern 144,493) 1,524,107 106,510'105 015 
South-Eastern 1,338,062/1,410,806!1 9,456)113,816 
Manchester & Shoifi-ld | 366,61) $61,132/ 29,711] 19,205 








In this class the fall where it occurs is much 
larger than in the higher class; but it will be 
seen that there are two exceptions to the rule, 
so far as numbers are concerned, but in one of 
these the larger number carried give a smaller 
revenue, so that it is evident that the increase 
is one due to passengers for shorter distances. 
The fall is very great, it may be seen, on the 
North-Eastern Railway, and though in this, and 
in one or two other cases, it may be partly 
traceable to the effect of the action of the Mid- 
land Company on through traffic, yet it is 
unquestionably chiefly due to the dulness of 
trade in the districts served. There are indica- 
tions, however, that some of the passengers who 
travelled previously long distances by the first 
class have more recently travelled for these long 
distances second class. When we come to the 
third-class traffic we find, generally, a different 








state of affairs to that in the two upper classes, 
for there is a general, but not a universal 
increase of third-class passengers. Taking the 
same lines of railway as in the first table, and 
the same two periods of six months each, we 
have the following asthe numbers of and receipts 
from third-class traffic :— 





Numbers. Receipts. 
1876. 1877. | 1876. 
£. £. 
19,536,145 |20,215,627|999, 267 | 1,026,485 
13,000,698}13,056,113/686,310) 693, 88 


Lond, & N.-West. ... 
Midland 





North-Eastern ...... |14,113,355|13 943,175/608,866| 598,472 
Great Northern...... | 7,699,851) 8,077,326/334,551} 347,853 
South-Eastern ...... 9,963,220)10,149 014/330,357; 337,641 
Manches. & Sheffield | 5,431,226 6,455,908 157,183 156,437 





We have, then, with the one exception of 
the North-Eastern, an increase in the number of 
third-class passengers on every one of the rail- 
ways which are fairly typical ones. The North- 
Eastern finds its numerical decrease reflected 
in a financial decrease also; and one other 
company is similarly affected, so far as the 
receipts are concerned. In all the other cases 
the increased numbers give increased receipts 
in a normal proportion. It should be added in 
explanation, that in no case is the contract or 
ser*on-ticket traffic added to the numbers for 
& ¥ class, nor to the receipts. 

Were the contrast attempted to be carried 
over a series of years, it would be more startling. 
For instance, on two at least of the railway 
systems named, the second-class traffic is now 
both numerically and financially much less than 
it was fifteen years ago, when the respective 
lines were less than they now are by a consider- 
able mileage. Coupling facts such as this with 
those summarised and tabulated above, we have 
a fair indication of the tendency of travel at the 
present time to gravitate towards the lowest 
level, and we have also a proof of the increasing 
receipts from the lowest class. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that this increased traffic, 
—increased, generally, in the total,—is from a 
mileage larger than it was, and that thus the 
normal growth in the volume of traffic is not so 
great as it was. The conclusion irresistibly 
flowing from the facts adduced in so condensed 
a form, then, is that the dulness in trade is 
now reflected on the travelling habits of the 
public by a check to the continual growth of 
railway travel, and this and the increased 
facility for cheaper travel are now lessening both 
in numbers and in payments the higher classes 
of traffic, and more especially the intermediate 
class. . 








THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY’S 


EXTENSIONS AT SOMERS TOWN. 
IMMENSE DEMOLITION OF PROPERTY. 


Unpber their Act of Parliament, obtained in 
1875, the Midland Railway Company are pre- 
paring to carry out extensive new works of a 
varied character in Somers Town, immediately 
on the west side of the St. Pancras Station. By 
their Parliamentary powers they have acquired 
property in this locality which covers an area of 
upwards of sixteen acres, extending northwards 
from the Euston-road (where they have a 
frontage of upwards of more than 600 ft. west- 
ward, to the east side of Ossulston-street, nearly 
opposite St. Pancras Church), to Phcenix-street, 
stretching to a depth of more than 1,200 ft., or 
nearly a quarter of a mile in extent. This large 
area contains several streets in which it is esti- 
mated that there are more than 2,000 houses, 
with a population of upwards of 10,000 persons, 
all of whom will necessarily have to be displaced 
in consequence of the property coming down to 
make way for the new works about to be erected 
on the site. The property to be removed in- 
cludes the whole of the houses on the north side 
of Euston-road between the west side of St. 
Pancras Station and Ossulston-street, and when 
this property is cleared away the Midland 
Company will have a frontage in the Euston- 
road, including their present station and hotel, 
extending from St. Pancras-road on the east, to 
Ossulston-street on the west, the entire length 
of this frontage being upwards of 1,000 ft. 
Already a large number of the houses in the 
streets situated between the Euston-road and 
Phoenix - street have been demolished, and as 
the leases and tenancies fall in the work of de- 
molition proceeds, and at the present time the 
site is being cleared at the rate of about 
200 houses a month. Within the last week or 
two large numbers of the occupants of the 





houses have become mutinous, and there has 
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been much disturbance, several of the tenants 
refusing to leave until the houses were unroofeg 
by the workmen. The residents allege that the 
company have not complied with their own Act 
of Parliament, the 24th clause of which pro. 
vides that “the company shall, not logg 
than eight weeks’ before they take in any 
parish fifteen houses or more, occupied by 
labouring classes as tenants or lodgers 
make known their intention by placards 
and notices placed in public view, or within 9 
reasonable distance of such houses, and shall 
not take any such houses until they have ob. 
tained the certificate of a justice that it has 
been proved to his satisfaction that they have go 
made known their intention.” The next clanse 
also provides that before displacing any of the 
tenants on the property to be taken under their 
Act, the company shall provide sufficient accom. 
modation elsewhere, unless a mutual agreement 
has been previously entered into between the 
several tenants and the company. It is alleged 
that these clauses in the Act have not been 
complied with, and within the last few days 
placards have been extensively posted in the 
neighbourhood, stating that a public meeting 
will shortly be held for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the Home Secretary to the 
manner in which the company are evicting 
thousands of the working-classes in Somers. 
town, contrary to the provisions of their own 
Act of Parliament of 1875. We are not ma 
position to state how far these charges may 
be correct, or whether the company may have 
placed themselves in the wrong as alleged, but 
a visit to the spot would be sufficient to con. 
vince the most sceptical that a more dilapidated 
or disease-breeding block of hovels does not 
exist in any part of the metropolis than are to 
be found in the houses on this site. In many 
portions, moreover, whole streets may be 
regarded as dangerous structures, with wide 
cracks and openings in the walls, plainly indi- 
cating that if they are not shortly taken down 
they will require no labour to effect their destruc- 
tion. 

In carrying out their intended works the com- 
pany will construct a new street on the west 
side of the station, upwards of 70 ft. in width. 
This street will run northwards, frum the Euston- 
road, and form a junction with Old St. Pancras. 
road and Great College-street, leading on to the 
Camden-read. We understand that on the site 
which is being cleared the company intend to 
erect a large new goods station and warehouses, 
together with a wholesale vegetable market. 








A RIVAL TO THE “GREAT EASTERN” 
STEAMSHIP. 


A new steamship of enormous dimensions is 
about to be built by Messrs. John Elder & Co. 
of Govan, Glasgow, as an addition to the Guion 
line of American steamers trading between 
Liverpool and New York. With the exception 
of the Great Eastern this vessel will be the 
largest merchant steamship ever built. She 
will be nearly 600 ft. long, being in this respect 
almost equal to the dimensions of the Great 
Eastern herself, whose length is a little more 
than 600 ft., the average length of the large 
Cunard, Inman, and other of the great American 
liners being not more than from 400 ft. to 450 ft. 
The new vessel will be from 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
burthen, and will be fitted with powerful engines. 
She is intended to be clipper built, and when 
completed and on the station is expected to 
cross the Atlantic in a shorter space of time 
than has ever yet been effected. 








Equestrian Statue of the Prince of 
Wales.—On Saturday a colossal equestrian 
statue, in bronze, of the Prince of Wales, - 
commemoration of the visit of his Royal High- 
ness to India, was cast at Messrs. Young's 
foundry in Eccleston-street, Pimlico. A view . 
the statue, which has been given to the ~ : 
Bombay by Sir Albert Sassoon, appeared in a 
year’s volume of the Builder, p. 787. a 
sculptor is Mr. Boehm. The whole work bas 
cost Sir Albert Sassoon about 10,0001. be 
plaster model of the statue, with a mode 
the pedestal and relievos, will form a eg s : 
feature in the Indian Court of the Paris #x ‘ 
bition. It may be mentioned that a gry 
statue of Lord Northbrook, for Calcutta, ki 
Messrs. Young’s foundry, the model also being 


the work of Mr. Boehm. 
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NEW CHURCH AT LONIGO, ITALY.——Prorgssox Giacomo Franco, ARCHITECT. 
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NEW CH 7 In ‘leading thoroughfares in the borough, at 7s. 6d. 
THE fo wis AT LONIGO, VENETIA. | the principal entrance, however, are four|a yard; but, subsequently, an application was 
uaa ns ation-stone of the handsome church | columns supporting an arch, richly moulded, | made to his lordship to give them another site 
ni g the subject of our illustration was laid | and surmounted by a tympanum. |in a part of the borough which was considered 
e 24th of June last, in the presence of the; The cupola, which from the outside appears | more eligible, and negotiations have for some 


| upon two columns, form the smaller doors. 


civic and ecclesiastical authorities and a large Ata 
special meeting of the council, held last week, 


to consider the matter, a communication from 
| Lord Derby’s agent was read to the effect that, 
\if it was the intention of the corporation to 
include a police-court as part of the municipal 
offices, his lordship must decline the exchange 
|of sites, unless requested to do so by all the 
| owners of property in the neighbourhood of the 
proposed new site. If the buildings were, how- 
ever, not to include a police-court, he would en- 
deavour to meet the wishes of the corporation. 
The plans of the council contemplate a police- 
court as a portion of the intended buildings, and 
in consequence of his lordship’s objections, the 
probability is that the new town-hall will be 
erected on the site originally offered, where it is 


a of people. The new church in course 
ales is situate on the Piazza dei Cavalli, 
bs ere formerly the old castle stood. The archi- 
ect is Professor Giacomo Franco, of the Academy 
of Venice. 
‘ bg style of the building is an adaptation of 
a oe of the eleventh century, of 
notabl “g are numerous examples, the most 
dhurche 0 which, among others, being the 
of ¥ es of St. Michele of Pavia, of St. Andrea 
It enice, and St. Zeno of Verona. 
pa ie ante facade is divided into three 
is fe 4 flat buttresses, the two outer sections, 
‘mie rd the towers, being of smaller, the 
piter cae Ivision of larger, proportions. In the 
openin api. egies are three doors; two 
ion gs, each crowned by a horizontal archi- 
€ enclosed in an exterior arch, supported 


as an octagon and in two stories, springs from 

the place where the nave meets the transept. 
The total length of the church, which, when 

completed, will have seven altars, is 229 ft. 6 in., 


its breadth 98 ft. 6 in. 








A NEW TOWN HALL FOR BOOTLE. 


Tue corporation of the young borough of 
Bootle, near Liverpool, contemplate the erection 
of a new town-hall, the present municipal offices 
being inadequate for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the council; but a difficulty has arisen 
with respect to the site. The Earl of Derby, 
who, as lord of the manor, is owner of nearly 
the whole of the land within the area of the 
municipal borough, some ti 





time been going forward on the subject. 








me ago offered the | understood there will be no obstacle to a police- 


corporation a site in Strand-road, one of the | court forming a part of the buildings. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND SOCIAL QUERIES. 


WueEn did the word “ restoration” first creep 
into architectural literature? Who first used the 
term in England, and what were the equivalents 
in use antecedent to what is called the Modern 
“‘ Gothic Revival” movement ? 

Has the word “restoration,” as now under- 
stood in connexion with architecture, become an 
acknowledged standard noun; and if so, how 
long will it be before it is included in our dic- 
tionaries, technical manuals, and architectural 
glossaries (Parker’s included) ? 

At what date in the present century did the 
terms “re-edification” and “beautifying” cease 
to be used, and were they for a time applied in- 
discriminately to reparations in connexion with 
Gothic as well as Classic churches ? 

Was there not an interregnum of some years 
between the cessation of the Roman or Italian 
and Greek styles adopted in our church architec- 
ture, and the “Gothic Revival,’ during which 
interval what. was previously termed the 
Debased Gothic style was again introduced and 
practised ? 

Were not several of the churches built pre- 
viously and subsequently tothe “‘ Gothic Revival,” 
in the early part of the present century, built in 
a debased Gothic style, jejune in design, semi- 
Gothic and Classic, with their door and window 
arches of depressed curvature, or of a very 
obtuse lancet shape ? 

Did not the so-called Queen Anne style exist 
in full vigour during the reign of William and 
Mary, and have we not brick mansions in the 
country still standing built in this style which 
were erected in the reign of James II., and even 
in that of Charles II.? 

Could not an ordinary domestic residence or 
large country mansion, even if entirely original 
in design, be built by oral instruction? And 
supposing it could, and further supposing that 
very large houses have been built in the past 
without paper plans, are we to infer from this 
that no plans of any kind, inscribed upon stone 
or baked clay, or in the forms of models, were 
prepared for the use of the several workmen 
engaged ? 

What did Martial, the Latin epigrammatic 
poet of the first century, really mean when he 
wrote the following about the choice of a pro- 
fession, given as advice to a friend concerning 
his son,—‘‘ Don’t make him a poet or an orator, 
he will more quickly learn to play on the lyre or 
flute, and thereby enrich himself. But if the 
young man is dull and heavy, make him an 
architect” ? Why? Is it because the study of 
architecture, while it ripened the faculties in 
old times, impoverished the professor, and still 
continues to do so, on the principle that “ many 
are called, but few are chosen,”—in competitions, 
at least ? 

Would it not be well for the Government or 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to hold a cer- 
tain class of speculative builder - architects 
responsible for their works, as was done in 
ancient Rome,—“ to warrant their private 
buildings for ten years, and their public ones 
for fifteen, every accident arising from bad con- 
struction during these periods was to be made 
good by them or their heirs; if they were 
unable to make the necessary repairs, they were 
whipped, shaved, and banished?” (Hic jacet 
Jerry.) 

As two-thirds of the domestic dwellings now 
being built are “run up” for sale, in the out- 
lying suburban districts of the metropolis, and 
as these cannot, even under the amended Build- 
ing Act, be properly supervised, would it not be 
advisable before they passed, as the majority 
of them do pass, under the auctioneer’s hammer, 
that their, examination should take place, so 
that they would be duly registered as fit for 
habitation? And if this plan were adopted; 
would not a small registration fee per house fully 
cover the expense, besides securing for the un- 
protected community sanitarily constructed 
and healthy dwellings ? 

Is not any and every Building Act that ignores 
the practices of the freeholders of building 
land now being parcelled out around London an 
imperfect, nay, a dangerous Act; and should not 
some decisive steps be at once taken, in the 
interest of common humanity and public health, 
to equally divide the responsibility that should 
belong to the promoters and the putter-up of 
bad buildings ? 

If it be an accepted proverb that the receiver 
is worse than the thief, where is the line to be 
struck in the case of the land leaser and usurer, 
who is guilty of a double wrong, and who sets 


























a certain machine in motion, which ‘s cumulative 
in untold miseries and disasters for generations 
yet unborn ? 

If weeds encumber the land and choke the 
crops intended for man’s sustenance and that 
of animals necessary to man, should they not, 
according to Scriptural wisdom, be rooted up 
and destroyed? And is it not an acknowledged 
fact that certain classes of houses encumber the 
land, and are destructive to human life, and 
will be always destructive, so long as they are 
permitted to occupy the land, to the exclusion 
of healthy nurseries for men, the nucleus of a 
moral and robust population ? 

Is it not absolutely certain that if the number 
of deaths exceeded the number of births 
in a country for a series of years, such a 
country would rapidly decline in wealth and 
strength, and if the rate of mortality became 
chronic the country would eventually be de- 
populated ? Admitting this, is it not criminal 
to destroy or endanger human life, within our 
homes or without, by conscious ill-doing and 
reckless artifices ? 

Is not every true modern architect a sanitary 
and social reformer, and one who if building well 
leads to the saving of thousands of human lives ; 
is not the architect by priority a representative 
of the healing art and a doctor of preventive 
medicine ? 

Is it not very difficult to exactly define the 
boundary between educated and highly-skilled 
handicraft and art-workmanship, and does not 
the practice of the finest of the fine arts involve 
human manual labour as well as mental study ? 

Are not or may not all forms of honest human 
labour be dignified, and is it not the character 
and the worth of the man that establish the 
dignity of labour, skilled or unskilled ? 

Pendent to the last query, can anything be 
more senseless and absurd than for any crafts- 
man in the building branches to assert or think 
that his particular trade is superior or more 
respectable than that practised by his brethren ? 

If a building “strike” in any particular 
branch (supposing it to be a just one) is met by 
a “lock-out” in all other branches, would not 
the outside public condemn the severity of the 
employers, and stigmatise the action as unjust ; 
but if all the branches of the building trade 
struck against a particular employer for not dis- 
charging a particular workman against whom no 
crime could be alleged, save that of working for 
his own valuation of his labour, would not the 
single employer under these circumstances be 
entitled to both the sympathy of his brethren 
and the outside public ? 

As “strikes” or ‘“lock-outs”’ are, under all 
circumstances, injurious, even where they may 
not be unjust in themselves as modes of passive 
resistance, would it not be well that they 
should be dropped by common consent, and con- 
ciliation or arbitration by law made com- 
pulsory with proper safeguard, securing equality 
of representation for rival interests ? 

Are not all thoughtful architects conscious of 
the cumulative evils of continued trade disputes, 
and is it not reasonable to suppose that it would 
be to their interest as to that of their profession 
to uphold fair wages and good workmanship, 
rather than to encourage builders or their clients 
to unjustly oppress their workmen by acts of 
coercion ; and is it not a fact that many architects 
do uphold the interests of workmen, though 
they are often credited with doing the reverse ? 

Are not the foregoing queries, or a portion, 
entitled to some consideration on the part of 
others as well as architects, as upon their faith- 
ful answering depends whether our homes are 
worthy of our country, our labour worthy of our 
position, and whether our actions bespeak an 
advance real and continual in all that constitutes 
national greatness ? 





Peel Park Museum, Salford.—The new 
wing, including the Langworthy gallery, is 
fast approaching completion, and preparations 
are now being made for an appropriate opening, 
with exhibitions of loan and local artists’ paint- 
ings, and works of art generally. The Museum 
Committee are looking a-head also to acquire 
works of high class for the permanent collection 
of paintings. The great acquisition of the 
museum is in having secured two widely-known 
paintings by E. M. Ward, R.A., “The Last 
Sleep of Argyll,” and “The Execution of the 
Duke of Montrose.’ These works were pur- 
chased from Mr. Brogden, M.P. Several large 
groups of sculpture have also been purchased, 
one by Imhoof, of “ Hagar and Ishmael.” 





NEW INFECTIOUS WARDS, ROYAL 
BERKSHIRE HOSPITAL. 


New infectious wards have recently beep 
erected as a small detached building in the 
grounds of the Royal Berkshire Hospital at 
Reading, and form the subject of the accompany. 
ing illustration. 

The accommodation is for three males and 
three females, in separate wards, which, with 
their adjuncts, form wings of the new building, 
the main body being occupied by the corridors, 
and the kitchen and offices, which are centrally 
situated. Separate entrances for males and 
females give access to corridors, from which 
each ward is approached through an inner lobby. 
The corridors are well lighted, and opposite 
windows give cross ventilation therein, while 
the inner lobby is lighted and ventilated by 
swing sashes above the level of the flat roof of 
the corridor. Each ward is 24 ft. long and 
18 ft. wide, and the average height is 15 tt., 
and as accommodation is provided for three 
beds there will be 2,160 cubic feet per bed. At 
the end of the wards a door gives access to a 
lobby which has windows at each end for cross 
ventilation, and opening from this lobby are the 
patients’ wuter-closet, a sink-room for the use 
of the nurse, each with double windows afford. 
ing cross-ventilation, and a closet for foul linen, 
so arranged that the linen may be removed 
from the outside. At the opposite end of the 
wards, next to the entrance, are the bath-room 
and nurses’ room, the latter having a closed 
window of one sheet of plate glass to admit of 
supervision over the ward, while the door is in 
the lobby and not in the ward, so as to admit of 
the room being kept as sweet as possible, and 
free from the unpleasantness which direct com- 
munication with the ward would probably re- 
sult in. 

In the centre of the block of buildings, 
equally accessible from the male as from the 
female ward, at the end of the corridors, is the 
kitchen, 15 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft., and 11 ft. high, 
with a small scullery and store-room attached. 
In each of the kitchen doors is a serving hatch. 
The water-closets approached from the corridors 
are for the use of the nurses only. 

The walls are built of Bath stone ashlar, 
backed with brick, and are rendered internally 
with polished Parian cement. The ceilings are 
formed of tile arches, and are alsorendered with 
Parian cement and polished. The joiners’ work 
is.of pitch pine, all French polished, and the 
floors of the wards, closets, nurses’ rooms, bath- 
rooms, and lobbies are all laid with 1-in. teak, 
in very narrow widths, and the joints iron- 
tongued. At the edge of the floor against the 
walls a hollowed skirting of teak is laid 
tongued to the floor, and the polished Parian 
cement finishes flush upon it, so that any angle 
for the possible lodgment of dust is avoided. 
The windows of the wards are formed of double 
sets of sashes. 

Special care has been taken in the arrange- 
ment and execution of all the works, and par- 
ticularly with the joiners’ work, to prevent open 
joints or places for the settlement of dust or 
secretion of germs of infection. The ventila- 
tion is by means of vertical air-shafts for the 
admission of cold air in the wards and every 
other part of the building where marked E upon 
the plan. An arrangement has been made on 
the outside of the wall to secure the air fresh 
and free from dust. The vitiated air is taken 
off by means of pipe flues built into the walls, 
and carried above the roof with the chimney- 
shafts, and in addition there is a Howorth’s 
ventilator fixed above the ceiling, in the centre 
of each ward, with means of closing at 
pleasure. . f 

The warming of the wards is by means 0 
Shillito & Shorland’s Manchester grates, which 
have an arrangement for the admission of fresh 
warmed air. 

The works have been executed by Messrs. 
Sharpington & Cole, builders, of London, from 
the designs, and under the supervision, yr 
Messrs. Morris & Stallwood, architects, © 

ading. 
athe “crchibects desire it should be men- 
tioned that in designing the building they con- 
ferred with, and received many useful — 
from, Dr. Shea, the Medical Officer of — 
for Reading, who is also one of the — 
staff of the Royal Berkshire Hospital, to whic 





these wards are attached. 
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SUGGESTIVE FURNITURE. 


Some few years ago we purchased from a well- 
known firm in Bond-street, Messrs. Morant & Co., 
the writing - chair of our great essayist and 
novelist, the late W. M. Thackeray, which he 
had either given away or exchanged, probably 
on the occasion of his removal to Kensington 
Palace Gardens. Having at the time two or three 
similar memorials of eminent persons, a nuclens 
was formed, around which have been gathered 
others, constituting in the whole a little collection 
not without interest in the minds of those who 
admit the value of associations. This isa theme 
which might be an excuse for an essay, and it 
wouldnot be difficult to show, if it were necessary, 
the importance attaching tosuggestive memorials 
of those who have taught or delighted the world, 
and that amongst such memorials the chair 
habitually used must hold a high place :— 


« [ull’d in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are link’d by many a hidden chain; 
Awake but one, and, lo, what myriads rise ! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies,” 


This, however, is not the line we propose to 
take just now. The majority of the pieces of 
furniture to which we are alluding happen, apart 
from the associations which belong to them, to 
be interesting and suggestive specimens of their 
kind, and it has been urged more than once that 
we might usefully give a representation of them. 
Here, then, in consequence, we present a view 
of four of them,—the chairs used by the poet 
Gay, Theodore Hook, Bulwer-Lytton, and Shak- 
speare, and add some lines of description and 
identification as to each, using the words of 
others, when the chairs have been previously 
described, rather than our own. 

A sketch of Gay’s Chair was given in the 
Illustrated News for October 27th, 1849, with 
these particulars :—“ The identical chair of the 
poet Gay is a pleasing relic, and a very curious 
specimen of ingenious adaptation of means to 
an end, forming not merely a seat, but also a 
desk for writing, or a cabinet to hold papers, 
and a complete receptacle for the holding of 
pens and ink, and at the same time having 
sconces for candles. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the originality of these several appli- 
ances to produce the above combination. Under 
the arms of the chair are drawers, with the 
necessary implements for writing ; each drawer 
turns on a pivot, and has attached to it a brass 
candlestick. A leaf, or flap of wood, may be 
raised at pleasure. Under the seat is a drawer 
for books or paper, and behind this is a secret 
drawer, in which were found some MSS.; and 
amongst the papers in the drawer was a com- 
mission appointing a relative of Gay to a post 
in the army. The drawer is ingeniously fastened 
by a small bolt, not perceivable till the larger 
drawer is removed. The chair is made of very 
fine-grained dark-coloured mahogany; the seat, 
back, and arms stuffed, and covered with brown 
leather, ornamented with brass nails. The chair, 
considering its antiquity, is in pretty good repair. 
Some years since, this curious relic was sold 
among some of the effects of a lady named 
Williams, niece of the Rev. Joseph Baller, and 
who, by a previous marriage, had been the wife 
of the Rev. Hugh Fortescue, of Filleigh, near 
Barnstaple; [Gay’s birthplace. ]. The families of 
Fortescue and Baller were, by marriage, related 
to Gay; his sisters, Catherine Baller and Johanna 
Fortescue inheriting his property at his decease. 
After Mrs. Williams’s death, this chair came into 
possession of Mr. Clarke, of High-street, Barn- 
staple, and at his demise, again passed under the 
auctioneer’s hammer.” These notes scarcely 
make it clear that the chair is used by sitting 
across it with the face towards the back, on 
Which the desk is hinged. 

Theodore Hook’s chair is very peculiar. It is 
of the Cromwell period, and may be used also 
a8 a table, the circular back turning down and 
resting solidly on the arms. It came from 
Hook’s house at Fulham, where we once saw 
him in it. It was after dinner, and he made 
Some wild jokes on his double-purposed throne. 

Lord Lytton’s chair is circular, of walnut 
a _and apparently Jacobean in date;’ its 
ate distinguished owner always considered it 
80. Lord Lytton presented it to the late Mr. 

omas Aston Baylis, then of Pryor’s Bank, 
Sulham. Wonderful revels do we remember, 
im very early days, with Pryor’s Bank for the 
Scene, and Hook, William Jerdan, Crofton Croker, 
oa and others amongst the merry actors, 
aylis and Sir George Whitmore for most hos- 
Pitable managers. We will let Mr. Baylis tell 





his own story about the chair, which he does 
thus in the letter we received from him with 
it:— The chair which accompanies this note 
was a favourite chair of my late lamented friend 
Lord Lytton. Init, at Craven Cottage, Fulham, 
he wrote many of his earlier works. I exchanged 
a Town House I had in James-street, Buckingham 
Gate, for Craven Cottage, Fulham. We gave 
each other many souvenirs at the time, amongst 
them he gave me this chair! and a copy of his 
works up to that period. I congratulate you, 
my dear Godwin, sincerely upon having perhaps 
one of the best relics of my late very dear 
friend Lord Lytton.” In another note he 
writes,—‘ Independently of the interest attached 
to it as belonging to Lytton, the chair itself is a 
curious one, and remarkably comfortable to sit 
upon; the very thing for an author. You can 
turn about and give yourself comfort however 
fidgety you may be. It is the very chair for a 
writer, for when a happy thought hangs fire 
turn yourself round and off it goes, as I have 
often found.” 

We come now to the crown of the collection, 
the small, stiff, square arm-chair of oak, perched 
up in the view on an improvised dais, the chair 
in which William Shakspeare wrote many of his 
immortal plays :— 
** Only a wooden chair! And yet no royal throne 

Has e’er held sceptred monarchs whose imperial sway 

Possess’d such mighty power o’er hearts and minds of 

men: 

They mostly but the puppets of a pageant were 

That the effacing hand of time has swept away ; 

But this man’s wondrous power beyond the tomb lives on 

And grows for evermore,” 


Framed and glazed behind the back of the’ 
chair, in a hand now nearly illegible, is found a 
part of its story, and it reads thus :— 

“When Garrick was intending to celebrate 
the Memory of his ever-to-be-remembered 
Author Shakespear, in praise of his superlative 
Genius, He heard that Paul Whitehead, the 
poet laureat, had a chair in which he, 8., sat 
when he wrote most of his inimitable Plays. He 
requested the favor of me to call upon White- 
head, and ask his permission that he, G., might 
be indulged with the Loan of the said Chair on 
the occasion, from which He thought He should 
be enabled to make his Oration with more pecu- 
liar animation. I without Hesitation undertook 
the business, and waited upon him at his house 
upon Twickenham Common, and addressed Him 
in as mild and as modest terms as in my power, 
when He abruptly and absolutely, with a con- 
siderable degree of Ire, refused it, saying that 
Garrick was a Mountebank, and was by no 
means a fit person to be trusted with so valuable 
a Gem, upon which I retired greatly confused 
and discomfited. Soon after, however, Mr. 
Whitehead died, and His furniture, &c., coming 
to the Hammer to be sold, I asked Mr. Ben 
Bradbury, a neighbouring resident, to purchase 
It for me, with which He complyed, made the 
purchase, and afterwarde made me a present of 
it, without permitting me to know to what 
amount it was sold, and it has ever since been in 
my possession in the genuine state in which it 
was bought, and shall so remain, barring acci- 
dents, for the Residue of my Life.—J. B.” 

Other writing below certifies that the initials 
J. B. stand for John Bacon, of Fryern House, 
Fryern Barnet,and showsthe hands through which 
the chair afterwards passed. Mr. Bacon makes a 
little mistake in his statement in describing Paul 
Whitehead as poet laureate. William Whitehead, 
of another family, was poet laureate at that 
time, having been appointed to the office when 
left vacant by the death of Colley Cibber. The 
Paul Whitehead of Twickenham-common named 
in the anecdote, although a poet and political 
hack, was never laureate. He was a very dis- 
reputable person, and with reference to him 
Churchill wrote,— 

‘* May I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall !) 
Be born a Whitehead and baptised a Paul! ” 


Gossip of this kind, however, would take us 
too far afield just now. We return to the chair 
only to note that tradition speaks of a letter 
from Sir William Davenant, in which it is 
specially referred to.* 

Around the chairs already mentioned have 
been gathered similar memorials of Byron, 
Moore, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Siddons, Macready, 
Anna Bullen, and others, some of which we may 
hereafter illustrate, should our present little bi 
of upholstery-work find favour. 





* The drawing (by Mr. bp which we have engraved, 
was made from a singularly go 
Messrs, Bedford, Lemere, & Co. 


photograph produced by 





WHAT ROAD ARE WE GOING? 


FourTHER contributions upon the question of 
the styles might at first seem undesirable 
since the subject has been so often and so 
variedly treated. But this question can never 
receive too much attention, particularly since 
many writers present the subject under a false 
light, encumber it with false arguments, and 
finish by dismissing the whole matter with the 
phrase that the public taste will decide it. 
These writers have before their minds the idea 
of a radically new style, different from anything 
there has been heretofore. But more than this, 
they are confident that this new style will 
sooner or later make its appearance, only they 
tell you that the great social and political revo- 
lutions which are necessary have not yet com- 
menced, and that public taste and feeling have 
not experienced the consequent change. 

Most of the writers who hold these opinions 
are of the Gothic tendency. There is a secret 
harmony in that. The disciples of the Gothic 
school seem to feel the want of life, capacity, 
and resource of their style when applied, even 
in modified forms, to our architectural wants. 
Unlike their sarcastic Renaissance friends, there- 
fore, they are not content with developing their 
style and suiting it to our times. No; they do 
not practise Gothic for the sake of Gothic, they 
practise it for the sake of some imaginary new 
style that is to deliver the world from all evil. 
In contrast therewith, Renaissance artists love 
and practise their style for its own inherent life 
and beauty. They feel and they see from facts 
of history, philosophy, and refined good sense, 
that it contains in boundless variety all the 
elements for the easy, graceful, practical, and 
perfect solution of the problems of our modern 
times. Thus, Gothic writers, feeling the weak- 
ness of their cause, naturally turn to externa! 
arguments to enlist the sympathy of the public 
at large. To the political and social revolutions 
they add first of all the idea of nationality in 


art. Whata delight to have a national archi- 
tecture! They forget, though, that nationality 


has never held an important place in art 
development. Since Christianity united all 
European nations under one religious sentiment, 
progress and culture have assumed a cosmo- 
politan and uniform character that has ever 
proved stronger than «national tendencies. 
History shows that all European nations have 
thought and worked in the Romanesque to the 
thirteenth, and in the Gothic to the sixteenth 
century, since then in the Renaissance, the 
differences wrought by nationality being unim- 
portant, a variation only of the same theme. 

The second of the help-mate arguments is the 
flattering phrase about the importance of public 
taste and feeling. The assertion is a direct con- 
tradiction of the manner in which progress must 
necessarily be made. The public to lead the 
artist! Indeed, a fine leader this, that dis- 
tinguishes himself principally by not knowing 
his own mind. In all history, and outside of the 
art department,—in politics, religion, science, 
philosophy,—the few lead the masses. The 
masses go on quietly, fulfilling, without a higher 
aim or purpose, the exigencies of their lives. 
But these few born master-minds, born leaders, 
endowed with superior quality of physique and 
intellect, they stop to inquire the why and the 
wherefore, and devise means to improve and 
develop the general aspect of life. In the cases 
of great warriors, great statesmen, great philo- 
sophers, great religious teachers, the principlé 
is universally recognised, and it holds equal 
sway over art and over every phase of human 
efforts. What a volume of facts could we not 
adduce from the biographies of great leading 
artists. Some of them have carried along with 
them, by the might of their genius, their own 
time and the whole world for centuries there- 
after. Others have been unappreciated, have 
been slighted in their time by the sensitive con- 
temporary public, to be raised to the highest 
realms of praise by future more enlightened 
generations. How, then, is it that public taste 
and feeling, if they are to create the artist, the 
art, and the style, cannot comprehend their own 
product ? 

Another pet recommendation of the advocates 
of Gothic, and of a new style, is the study of 
nature. They call. her the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of all art-life! Very good. Let nature be 
the mother of art; but as many sons are far 
superior in quality to their mothers, so art 
is immeasurably superior to nature, and its 
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value increases just in proportion as it de- 
parts from her. Truly, we ought to study 
nature to become acquainted with the wealth 
of animal and vegetable forms that are 
applicable in art. We ought to study nature,— 
not to become her slave, but to become her 
absolute master. Yes, we must master nature, 
take from her what we can use, but change it, 
transform it, modify it to our purpose; we must 
elevate, idealise nature; we must, in short, turn 
her into art! Copying nature can never be art. 
Still, some wise people think so, and they call 
themselves naturalists. Their ideas applied to 
art-industry are the very perfection of absurdity. 
In decoration proper they are equally inadmissi- 
ble, and we often feel like counselling these 
doubtful artists to go to the next woods and 
there cut the oak branch with which they 
mean to decorate an object. For since we 
are not to have art, we might as well have 
nature in a manner that there can be no doubt 
about it. 

But to come to the question. We have as yet 
no distinct style, because we have too many 
styles. Such a profusion of co-existing styles 
shows that we have no settled ideas on the 
matter. Everything is mixed together, and our 
work appears like a perfect artistic mince-pie, 
indigestible to any reasonable mortal. But how 
shall we get out of this dilemma? Where is 
the tree of knowledge? Architecture returned 
towards the end of the last century to that other 
and far truer fountain of art-life,—the works of 
immortal Greece. The draught was deep, but 
not warm enough to completely regenerate 
Classic art-feeling. The draught was taken 
par ordre, and worse, par ordre de Vempire. En- 
thusiasm, if there ever had been much, died off, 
and an inclination for Gothic commenced. It 
was well that Gothic and Romanesque art 
should be studied. But there was not the end 
of it. The Gothic enthusiasts wanted to bring 
hack not alone the art-form, but the whole of 
the Middle Ages, the tyrannising church and the 
characteristic narrow-mindedness of the age. 
But these periodic revivals of Classic and 
Gothic art have very little to do with the 
manner in which we are to solve our architec- 
tural problems. For us the question is simply 
this one,—which form of art corresponds the 
most with the spirit of our modern life ? 

It should really be no longer necessary to put 
this question! ‘The answer to it has already 
been given by the greatest artists of the Chris- 
tian era,—Brunelleschi, Bramante, Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle,—an answer that stands in incomparable- 
works, as convincing as ever, before our minds. 
They returned to the antique world-governing art 
of the Romans, because they recognised that it 
offered a beautiful solution to all their problems. 
But more, they did not blindly copy; they 
developed this art in the spirit and according to the 
requirements of their time. They thereby made 
their architecture, and the productions of their 
elaborate art-industry, the eloquent expression 
of the character of their age. But this very 
character of the Renaissance age was embodied 
in the ambition to free man and society from the 
tyranny of the Church and from the narrow. 
minded institutions of the Middle Ages, and to 
place them upon the ground of search for the 
true, the beautiful, the natural, the human! 

Are we still to ask whether our times approach 
nearer to the bony traditionalisms of the Roman- 
esque and Gothic eras, or to the sparkling time 
of investigation, reform, and progress of the 
Renaissance ? 

Our road lies clear and open before us. It 
shall be our highest ambition to take possession 
of the intellectual inheritance of the Renais- 
sance, and to develope and perfect the pro- 
gramme thereof in all directions. It is an 
eminently human, philosophical, worldly art, and 
in perfect harmony with the spirit of our own 
time; which, in its tendencies for luxury, for 
comfortable living, for love of power, wealth, 
refinement, sensual enjoyment approaches 
nearest to the brilliant periods of Roman might, 
sentiment, and culture, from which, Renaissance 
art and spirit have themselves taken life. No 
other style so thoroughly satisfies the demands 
of every-day existence. In the Middle Ages 
the general circumstances of the individual 
neither called for nor afforded the possibility of 
such an elaborate artisic enunciation as our 
times do. People had simpler tastes and habits, 
fewer necessities, and fewer pleasures. There 
is no merit in saying that we are too sensual 
and not as hardened as our venerable fore- 
fathers. Good or bad, we do like comfort and 
luxury, and amusement, and our Gothic friend 


likes them not the least. 


But he does look a study and inspiration. And, as the artists of 


little comical as he sits in a comfortable rococo the Renaissance found in the application of the 


fauteuil, sipping coffee from a cap of Dresden 
porcelain, and enjoying the soothing qualities 
of a Havannah cigar, while he is declaiming 
against the tendencies of the age and the heathen 
character of the Renaissance, and praising the 
superior qualities of the Christian, heavenward- 
pointing Gothic style ! 

How charming are the arrangements of 
dwelling-houses of the Renaissance? We refer 
not alone to the serious-looking palaces of 
Florence and Siena, to the majestic ones of Rome, 
to the light and graceful dwellings of Venice, 
to the extensive ones of Genoa. We wish 
simply to recall the lovely, cheerful-looking 
houses of the middle-classes in Florence, Monte- 
pulciano, Siena, &c., and the numerous smaller 
castles scattered all over France, Germany, in 
Alsace particularly, and over England of the 
Elizabethan period. There is a picturesque 
charm, full of the finest art, in the detail about 
the habitations. They look comfortable, refined, 
home-like, and they offer us a wealth of pure 
enjoyment, from the entrance through the fine- 
wrought iron gates to the massively-carved 
doors, enriched with metal ornaments, to the 
spacious halls and staircases, clad in wood 
wainscots; the ceiling resplendent with sculp- 
ture, colour, and gold; to the furniture and 
smallest household objects; and just in regard 
to these latter things the often defamed rococo 
has been full of fruitful ideas,in taking the 
curved line as the principle of furniture compo- 
sitions, the line which, in regard to convenience, 
gives the best practical results. 

In pottery, glass, gold, and silversmiths’ 
wares, the Renaissance has been equally pro- 
ductive, though not without often departing 
from a good line of taste. There is too much 
idea, too much fantastic ornamentation, and 
all at the expense of legitimate form. Nowhere 
are the laws of form, such as they logically 
result from the nature of an object, its materia! 
and manner of making, so rigid, so clear, and 
self-evident as in ceramic art. But the remedy 
for the Renaissance exaggerations is near at 
hand. Our museums are filled with the perfect 
productions of the Greek. From them and 
from their architectural works we can study the 
intelligent language of the profiles as invented 
by Greek genius, to demonstrate to the eye with 
astonishing clearness and precision the inherent 
physical, mechanical, and esthetic character of 
an object, a language universal in prin- 
ciple and application, from the designing of 
a stone temple to the forming of a vase, or of a 
spoon, or of a table-leg! This language of the 
profiles classifies itself into commencing, uniting, 
separating, supporting, crowning members, and 
constitutes in its endless combinations the 
alphabet of Classic art. This language is im- 
perishable because it is natural, logical, radiant 
with conscious intelligence and genius. It is, 
indeed, the paramount factor of all art of form- 
ing and uniting together, its presence or absence 
determining whether the forming and uniting 
together have been artistically done. Thus, 
the art of the classic profiles determines, in 
quantity and quality of its application to an 
unthought-of extent, the art value of a style! 
To try to be new in this regard is simply absurd. 
It means as much as to try to make a new 
alphabet, while we simply need learn how to 
express our new thoughts with the old one. 

The want of a series of systematic and well- 
defined profiles in the Gothic style is a peculiarly 
characteristic fact. Of course, the Classic pro- 
files are not applicable to it. They revolt in 
their perfection of form against the hard, sharp, 
cold, crystalline character of this style. To 
conceive of a Greek mind worshipping his gods 
in a Gothic cathedral is decidedly beyond the 
power of any one who has the least idea of the 
spirit of Greek culture. But it is equally diffi- 
cult and impossible even for the most enthu- 
siastic Gothic disciple to conceive of a Gothic 
opera-house. A Greek,—the brave Achilles, for 
instance,—worshipping Pallas Athene in a Gothic 
cathedral! A great opera with a fine-limbed 
ballet, with ravishing music and grand decora- 
tions, in a Gothic opera-house ! 

Of the inconsistencies between Gothic art and 
spirit on the one side, and Classic, Roman, and 
Renaissance art, and modern life on the other 
side, there is no end, and the above two com- 
parisons are as eloquent as Grecian profiles. 

Let us found our architectural and art-indus- 
trial efforts upon the Renaissance. Besides its 
own wealth of forms, there is the world of 





antique and Roman works at our command for ' 





principles of Classic art a beautiful and hay. 
monious solution for the problems of their 

so shall we be able to develope from these com, 
bined elements an art that will be characterigtig 
and worthy of our modern thought and instity, 
tions. On the continent of Europe architecture 
has long found its way to the art of the modern 
Renaissance, and the principal cities of France 
and Germany are resplendent with new works 
full of vigour and genius. England alone seems 
to be hesitating ; she has, indeed, never enjoyed 
a fine period of Renaissance art, and St. Pauls 
stands out painfully lonesome amid this hard 
and merciless Gothic world. 

But the new star is gradually rising. The 
Gothic style has been found perfectly in. 
applicable, and its successor, the Queen Anne, 
although hardly fairly entered upon, shows 
already its inadequacy. When attempted upon 
extensive works, it completely fails. It is a 
style with less resource than the Gothic; there 
is no life-capacity in it. The Queen Anne ig 
simply no style ; it is now, as it has originally 
been, a form of transition. The Queen Anne, 
though, must be respected, because it isa step 
towards Renaissance. Gradually more character, 
more composition, more shadow, more profiles, 
stronger and purer forms, more decided and re. 
fined proportions, curved lines, &., &., will 
enter upon, modify, and develope this style 
towards a true Renaissance. Fifteen to twenty 
years more, and the hideous sham-mask will 
have worn away, and the bright and healthy 
face of an intelligent art will present itself with 
a smile full of promise and enchantment. 

Z. 








THE ASTHETIC CLUB. 


Sir,—The above club was formed for the 
express purpose of enabling a few select indi- 
viduals to hold forth and disseminate their 
ideas upon art matters generally, both as regards 
the purely artistic and practical phases of the 
subject. The members of this club occasion- 
ally read original papers ; but our evenings are 
more frequently devoted to the discussion of 
the contents of the various professional journals. 
We hold our meetings at the Star and Garter, 
Slopperton, and all discussions immediately 
follow the reading of the paper for the evening. 
By this means the knowledge and abilities of 
our members are severely tested, and we should 
summarily eject any member who proposed 
that he be allowed a week to prepare himself 
for a critical disquisition. Any Noodle (that is 
our chairman’s expression) could go home and 
in the space of seven days wade through a whole 


library of adverse opinions, and then produce 


them at the next meeting as original criticisms. 
The origin of our club was not a little remark- 
able, and arose out of a dispute between two 
tradesmen in Slopperton. A, who had a tumble- 
down erection, decided to rebuild, but discovered 
that if he pulled down his house he would 
jeopardise the property of his next-door neigh- 
bour, B. B threatened proceedings, and the 
matter was ultimately referred to the arbitra- 
tion of several influential gentlemen, who de- 
cided that as B’s house was in as wretched a 
condition as .A’s, the best thing he could do was 
to follow his example, and rebuild. To this B 
demurred ; but the town surveyor settled the 
matter by condemning both houses. A and B, 
agreed to divide the cost of the party-wall; 
but here another difficulty arose. B wished his 
house two stories higher than A’s. A objected, 
on the ground that before the demolition of the 
property his house was higher than B’s, and 
that he had a gable-end with a window over- 
looking B's roof. This matter being settled, a 
contention arose as to the external appearance 
of the houses. A wanted something original ; 
B was earnest in his advocacy for Queen Anne, 
mainly upon the assumption that one of his 
ancestors had established his business at Slop- 
perton in that august lady’s reign. Frequent 
disputes of this matier resulted in the formation 
of the Aisthetic Club of Slopperton, to whom 
all ‘matters of public importance, as regards 
street improvements, style of buildings, and 
artistic embellishments, are systematically re- 
ferred. . 

Many practical suggestions emanate from our 
club, not only with reference to the decoration 
of our unsurpassed cathedral,—for which purpose 
a large sum of money has already been sub- 
scribed,—but we even condescend to remon- 
strate with tradesmen upon the deception of 
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which they are guilty in the display of their 
merchandise. The town council of Slopperton 
invariably invite the co-operation of the Club in 
discussing any schemes brought before them. 
The first paper read at the Club was by aretired 
architect (this is the first time I ever heard of 
one); entitled “Is the Supervision of Street 
Architecture by the Corporation desirable ?” 
Onr architect advocated such supervision, upon 
the ground that the “street architecture of Slop- 

rton was a heterogeneous jumble, and that 
uniformity was an indispensable condition of 
beauty.” He maintained “that the people of 
Slopperton should be taught consistency. The 
Gothic or Italian or Grecian styles are dis- 
similar in all their leading characteristics, and 
are governed by principles as distinct and wide 
apart as the countries that produced them.” 
“Jt is, therefore, as ludicrous to see Edwardian 
Gothic and Periclean Greek within a foot of 
each other, as it would be to see a blooming 
English maiden escorted down the High-street 
of Slopperton by a youthful Chimpanzee, not- 
withstanding the affinity which the Darwinians 
assert exists between them.” ‘“ He did not wish 
to drive the Classic styles from English shores, 
but he must deprecate such indecorous proximity 
as was at present sanctioned.” He advised, 
“that in new localities where it is usual to 
mark out the ground in blocks, the first erection 
put upon any particular block should be as 
regards style the key-note for the remainder.” 
This he believed would be a “consummation 
[wsthetically] devoutly to be wished for.” The 
desirability of having a fixed arbitrary line 
drawn as the height of cornices to shop-windows 
was also raised, the height in any block to be 
regulated by the first shop built. The author 
of the paper was of opinion that the two styles 
should be kept at least the width of a street 
apart, although he did not maintain that one 
side of the street should be a replica of the 
other. This paper was adopted without a single 
dissentient, and the chairman hoped that the 
suggestions made by our architect would be 
religiously adhered to by the inhabitants of 
Slopperton. 

Many other matters have been discussed at 
our weekly meetings, amongst which “A Site for 
the Obelisk,’ and the remarks made by the 
Builder upon this proposal, have given universal 
satisfaction to the members of the “ Slopperton 
Aisthetic Club.” 

A paper read by our sanitarian, upon “ Public 
Fountains,” advocated mixing disinfectants with 
the water as preferable to pouring those disin- 
fectants down the street gullies. If public 
fountains were placed in all open spaces, and 
the water charged with odoriferous disinfectants, 
not only would the noxious air be rendered pure, 
but at the same time cool and grateful to the 
senses. The author of this paper alluded to a 
practice carried out by the Chinese, which, 
although not bearing directly upon the subject, 
is nevertheless suggestive. According to his 
account, the Celestials mix pepper powder with 
their plaster, which not only causes a pleasant 
odour to pervade the various rooms, but is like- 
wise @ certain check upon the ravages of insects, 
particularly the white ant. He also mentioned 
that the interior of St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
18 perceptibly perfumed with the odour of 
musk; large quantities of which were mixed 
with the mortar at its original construction. 

Might not some such method be adopted at 
the present day in order to prevent the ravages 
of vermin, and at the same time disinfect the 
atmosphere of our living-rooms? A Frenchman 
has recently discovered that saw-dust used for 
plaster is preferable to sand for interior work; 
and as the dust from many woods has a peculiar 
and not unpleasant odour, the air of our rooms 
may yet appeal to the nasal organ through other 
— than that of sour paste. A design for a 

nrking-fountain was recently submitted to the 
club, where dolphins and ugly nondescripts 
spurt forth the water from their ears, nostrils, 
and mouths. This design was unanimously pro- 
nounced i 

Y unfit for the purpose; as it was ad- 
mitted that no one would in reality drink water 
ejected by such animals as were depicted. A 
ae of similar examples of bad taste were 
alluded to and highly censured. 
csr the Panag were regaled at a 
nn past a few days ago, at the 

pense of the chairman, who took advantage of 
© occasion to treat us to his views upon the 
Co of domestic crockery. He advocated 
‘ike '8 purpose the Arabesque or Persian cha- 
‘jee but im any case a more conventional 

ment than is at present in vogue. He illus- 





trated his remarks by observing. that “the 
dainty morsel which he held upon his fork he 
had just taken from the depths of an umbrageous 
forest.” In fact, we were all cutting up our 
victuals in the most ludicrous positions,—from 
the midst of landscapes, farmyards, battles, 
heroes, and so forth. I constantly found myself 
taking succulent morsels from the tip of great 
Ceesar’s nose, as a portrait of that renowned 
individual adorned my plate. 

Another member read a paper upon tram- 
ways, in which he suggested that in streets 
occupied by private dwellings the lines should 
be laid down close to the curb of the pavement, 
so that the passengers could enter and alight 
as from a railway platform. This would permit 
the ordinary street traffic to monopolise the 
crown or the centre of the road. I am afraid, 
sir, that I have already trespassed too much 
upon your space; but I shall be pleased to 
give you another account upon some future 
occasion as to the further proceedings of our 
club. I am quite sure that, if the influential 
inhabitants of various localities were to form 
themselves into wsthetic clubs, they would, by 
promulgating the principles of true taste, and 
encouraging original suggestions upon practical 
matters, do much towards embellishing and im- 
proving their districts, and be as great a benefit 
to their respective communities as our club is 
to Slopperton. ESTHETIC. 





PROPOSED SINGLE-SPAN HIGH-LEVEL 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE THAMES. 


Art the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 22nd inst., a report of the engineer, 
Sir J. W. Bazalgette, to the Works and General 
Purposes Committee on the proposed new bridge 
over the Thames, was presented. In the 
course of this report the engineer said :—I re- 
ported to the committee that, in my judgment, 
Little Tower-hill, between the Tower and St. 
Katherine’s Wharf, on the north side of the 
Thames, rather more than half a mile below 
London Bridge, was the position best suited for 
the new bridge, and that the approaches to any 
other bridge at a lower point would be very in- 
ferior to those obtainable near the Tower, and 
would be seriously interrupted by the St. 
Katherine and London Docks, with their opening 
dock entrances. The width of the river at the 
proposed point of crossing is about 850 ft., its 
surface is to a large extent occupied by vessels 
moored in tiers, and so far as has been ascer- 
tained, about 24 masted vessels per diem pass 
up and down the river between the Tower and 
London Bridge ; about two of these have masts 
reaching over 80 ft., four over 70 ft., and six 
(or one-fourth of the whole number) over 65 ft. 
above the water level. To enable these ships to 
pass up the river to London Bridge the new 
bridge must either have an opening, in order 
that the vessels may pass through it, or it must 
be constructed at such a high level that they 
could pass under it. After considering the 
objections raised by Mr. Leach, engineer to the 
Thames Conservancy, against a low-level open- 
ing-bridge, such as that designed by Mr. Bar- 
nett, thefengineer goes on to say :—The interrup- 
tion of the road-traffic over the bridge during 
the passage of the vessels would be a very 
serious inconvenience; and though the time 
occupied on each occasion of clearing the traffic 
off the opening section of the bridge, opening it, 
passing a ship through it, and closing it again, 
has been estimated at a few minutes only, the 
time would frequently exceed that estimate, and 
the uncertainty as to time attendant upon such 
stoppages, occurring forty-eight times daily for 
the passage of the vessels, would be a very 
serious drawback to the utility of any leading 
metropolitan thoroughfare. An opening-bridge 
would be bad for the navigation and bad for the 
street-traffic. These conditions have rendered 
it necessary to consider the practicability of 
constructing a high-level bridge, and its com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages ; and it 
appears that if the masted vessels which have 
topmasts exceeding 65 ft. above the water level, 
being one-fourth of the total number, would 
lower their topmasts, a high-level bridge might 
be constructed which should give a clear 
headway for all ships to pass under it, and 
which might be provided with convenient 
approaches and gradients. On December 
5th last I had a conference with the City 
architect, who showed me his plans for a 
low-level bridge, with an opening for the passage 
of vessels through it, in accordance with the 
conclusions of the Special Bridge or Subway 








Committee of the Corporation, dated May 17th, 
1877. The City architect did not wish those 
plans to be considered as his matured and 
adopted views, but rather as forming part of 
his own studies in working out the subject. I 
am unable, therefore, to report to the committee 
upon them. In order to enable me to comply 
with the portion of the resolution directing me 
to report generally my own views upon the 
subject, it has been necessary to prepare plans 
and estimates of various designs for solving 
this importaut engineering problem. The City 
architect, in his report to the Special Bridge 
and Subway Committee, of May 2 last, has 
shown that the descent into a tunnel under the 
river opposite Tower-hill would be equivalent 
to the ascent to a high-level bridge, with a clear 
headway of 82 ft. 6 in., and that its cost would 
be from 1,500,0001. to 2,000,0001. Now, unless 
it can be shown, as it cannot in the present 
case, that a subway presented considerable ad- 
vantages in its approaches, or in cost, over a 
bridge, or that a bridge could not be formed 
without serious interruption to the navigation, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to justify 
the carrying of one of London’s main thorough- 
fares for more than a quarter of a mile 
through a tunnel, the ventilation and lighting of 
which must be more or less defective. The 
steepest road approach to a high-level bridge, 
such as I should propose, would be on the 
Surrey shore, the inclination of which would be 
1 in 40. On the north side the inclination would 
be lin 50 to 1 in 60. This approach would 
rise from King-street, over Little Tower-hill, 
and would give direct access to the river by 
the shortest route from the Minories, Royal 
Mint-street, and all the northern and eastern 
main thoroughfares in that neighbourhood. The 
roadway would be 40 ft. in width, and a foot- 
way 20 ft. wide would rise by the side of it from 
Little Tower-hill up to the bridge. The southern 
approach would commence at the Board’s Tooley- 
street improved thoroughfare east of Queen 
Elizabeth's Grammar School, thence it would 
rise by taking one turn and a half round aspiral 
curve, about 300 ft. in diameter, at the back of 
the Anchor Brewery, and thence on to the 
bridge at Hartley’s Wharf. By this arrange- 
ment the traffic over the bridge would start 
from, or be delivered on to, a wide arterial 
thoroughfare about to be formed close to the 
river, by which it would be placed in communi- 
cation with all the other parts of London in the 
most convenient and direct manner. The length 
of a direct route from Tooley-street on to the 
bridge would be 240 yards, whereas the length 
round the spiral road would be 714 yards, or 
474 yards, which is about a quarter of a mile 
longer, so that it would occupy carts travelling 
at the rate of three miles an hour an extra five 
minutes, or cabs travelling at the rate of six 
miles an hour two minutes and a half more than 
if the road were level and direct; and it must be 
borne in mind that it is only in travelling from 
south to north that the rise would have to be 
surmounted, and that on the return journey it 
would be a descent. Foot-passengers would go 
by the direct and shortest route, ascending at 
an inclination of 1 in 14, which is rather easier 
than the footway approach to the south side of 
Charing-cross Bridge. At other points footway 
communications would be made by steps between 
the bridge and various adjoining wharfs. 
There would be an actual saving in distance 
travelled on the double journey of a mile and a 
quarter for all the carriage traffic coming 
from the east by Upper East Smithfield 
and Royal Mint-street, and going east, taking 
the new route instead of going round by 
London Bridge. Carriages would, moreover, 
have a clear route and avoid the constant 
blocks in Great Tower - street, Eastcheap, 
London Bridge and Tooley-street, and at the 
same time all those streets would be relieved of 
the additional crowding from traffic which is 
foreign to them, and which, by being carried 
through them is unnecessarily destructive to the 
despatch of business within the City and beyond 
it. The traffic by the London Bridge route has 
now, moreover, to be drawn at about a fifth of 
a mile with gradients as steep as from 1 in 20 
to 1 in 45, 430 ft. of this being 1 in 20. For 
traffic coming from the north and north-east of 
Aldgate, by way of Fenchurch-street and Grace- 
church-street, and going east of Tooley-street, 
the above conditions would remain the same, 
excepting that the actual distance saved on the 
double journey by the new route would then be 
only a little over six-tenths of a mile. Taking 
Aldgate as an intermediate point between the 
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two bridges on the north side, and the Brick- 
layers’ Arms Station as the intermediate point 
on the south, the route travelled would, so far 
as distance is concerned, be practically the same 
over either bridge, and the traffic would have 
the choice of tworoutes. By London Bridge the 
vehicles would pass over a steep gradient for a 
short. distance; by the Tower Bridge, over a 
better gradient for a longer distance. By the 
dispersion of the traffic into two separate routes 
the crowding would become halved, and both 
routes would thus be rendered more useful ; and 
it would be difficult to devise other means by 
which the crowding of the arterial lines which 
pass through the City would be more effectually 
relieved. The saving in time would be far 
greater than the mere saving of the distance 
travelled. The saving in distance to foot pas- 
sengers in the first case would be about a mile 
and three-quarters; in the second instance over 
a mile ; and in the third case about half a mile, be- 
cause they would not travel round the spiral 
curve, but go direct. These approaches would be 
available forany description of high-level bridge, 
and as the formation of them, and the purchase of 
the property occupied by them, form the most 
serious items in the cost of the bridge I have 
availed myself of the kind assistance which Mr. 
Vulliamy offered me, and have obtained from him 
an estimate of the cost of the purchase of the pro- 
perty required, viz.:—Net cost of property 
required, 700,0001. ; cost of forming approaches, 
150,0001.,—total cost of approaches, 850,00v1. 
The accompanying plans show the position of 
the bridge and its approaches, and of the tiers 
of shipping in this part of the river. Sucha 
bridge could be formed in three spans, with 
two piers placed in the river in the line of the 
present tiers of shipping, so as to give a clear 
width of navigable waterway, in the centre of 
the river, of 444 ft., and two side openings of 
184 ft. each, or the river could be crossed in one 
span of 850 ft. I have considered the relative 
suitability of various forms of bridges, viz., 
suspension bridges, girder bridges, and arched 
bridges, and of the material of which such 
bridges could most advantageously be con- 
structed. I am of opinion that a trussed girder 
bridge of one span, in an arched form, with the 
roadway carried across the arch, and suspended 
from it, will probably afford greater advantages 
than any other sort of bridge. I estimate that the 
cost of a bridge of 60 ft. wide, of three spans, in- 
cluding the cost of forming approaches and the 
the purchaseof property required, would be within 
1,000,0001., whilst the cost of such a bridge in 
one span, which I should prefer, would be within 
1,250,000/. The Works Committee of the 4th 
of March having directed that I should add to 
foregoing report some designs for the proposed 
bridge, I submit herewith three designs for con- 
sideration. The new design is for a braced 
arched bridge, crossing the river by one span of 
850 ft., having a rise equal to one-eighth of its 
span, the roadway passing through the arch, and 
being partly above and partly below its soffit. 
The two other designs are for a bridge of three 
spans, and are of the straight girder form, one 
being a trussed girder bridge, and the other of 
a composite cantilever and girder construction, 
the central span in each case being 444 ft. I 
recommend the adoption of the one-span bridge, 
subject to such modifications of its details as 
may hereafter be deemed desirable. 

With reference to the above the Works Com- 
mittee reported :—‘ We are of opinion that the 
design for a bridge of one span, being No. 1 in 
the report of the engineer, is the one most 
suitable for the purpose, and recommend that it 
be referred back to them to consider and report 
as to the ways and means to be adopted for 
carrying out such a work.” 

Mr. Roche moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Munro seconded the motion, pointing to 
the large increase of population in the districts 
of the proposed new bridge, and expressing a 
hope that the adoption of this report would 
prevent the Corporation from disfiguring London 
Bridge, which he described as a_ beautiful 
structure. 

Mr. Richardson predicted that in course of 
time they would have to add to the number of 
the eastern bridges over the Thames. 

Mr. Tolhurst, like the last speaker, supported 
the report, adding that the gradients of the 
approaches to the new bridge would be less 
than those of Tooley- street, near London 
Bridge. 

Mr. Rogers believed the public and the engi- 
neers of London would approve the design of 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette for this bridge. 





Mr. Fairclough bore testimony to the neces- 
sity for the proposed bridge. 

After some observations by Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Freeman, and Mr. Runtz, 

Mr. Deputy H. L. Taylor remarked that the 
report of the engineer did him great credit; 
and went on to say that the question was one 
only of ways and means. Mr. Roche had 
omitted to say that the Corporation had taken 
great interest in this subject; and he thought 
that if the two bodies acted together there 
would be no difficulty with regard to it. There 
was a disposition on the part of the Corporation 
to appropriate a portion of their funds in pro- 
viding an eastern bridge. He sympathised with 
the member who expressed a hope that the 
Corporation might find it unnecessary to dis- 
figure London Bridge in the way contemplated. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was 
agreed to. 








THE JUBILEE OF ST. LEONARD’S. 


Tuer “ Belgravia” of the borough of Hastings, 
St. Leonard’s, Sussex, has just celebrated its 
Jubilee, and if its founder, the late Mr. James 
Burton, architect, could but have realised the 
fact of his desert of fifty years back becoming 
the seat of palatial mansions, imposing terraces 
and streets, as well as an important and thriving 
town, that distinguished man would have felt 
proud. 

Some interesting facts came to the surface 
upon the occasion of the Jubilee. The site upon 
which this modern city-upon-the-sea is built 
formerly belonged to a family named Lewes, 
from whom it came tothe Eversfields. Of these 
latter Mr. James Burton, with a prophetic eye 
to the prosperity of the future, purchased the 
land; and, although then considerably on the 
shady side of sixty, proceeded to put into opera- 
tion as bold a scheme of building as perhaps was 
ever attempted in those days. 

And about Mr. Burton’s selection of St. 
Leonard’s as his new town, there is recorded 
this extraordinary circumstance, that he was 
moved to the venture by a dream which he had 
had, and which is well authenticated from the 
founder’s own lips. Mr. Burton for some time 
had had a desire to plan out and build a town 
by the seaside, according to a cherished idea. 
One night, while possessed of the notion, he had 
a singular vision. He dreamt that he had found 
the long-desired site. He rose from his bed 
with the dream so vividly impressed on his 
mind, that he at once proceeded to plan upon 
paper the outline upon which St. Leonard’s was 
subsequently built. Mr. Burton went some time 
after this upon his summer tour along the 
south-coast of England, and arriving at the 
desert west of Hastings, fixed upon the very 
spot as the veritable site of his dream. Atthis 
time Hastings was shut out of the view of the 
site of the desert of the west, by the cliff 
known as the White Rock, about a mile in 
length, and at certain tides the road was impas- 
sable from incursions of the sea. It was Mr. 
Burton’s object to create a separate and distinct 
town, and the rock or cliff, as well as the sea, 
favoured his views. These obstacles have, how- 
ever, since disappeared, and Hastings and St. 
Leonard’s ara now conjoined as though they 
were one. 

A very serious matter tended to mar the 
pleasure of the Jubilee, and which threatens, at 
the next great storm on the coast, to do immense 
damage to Mr. Burton’s marine city. It appears 
that for three months past there has been a 
gradual thinning and narrowing of the beach 
off St. Leonard’s, until the foundations of the 
sea-wall have become injured in several places ; 
and had some of the great storms that fre- 
quently visit the Southern Coast have occurred 
this winter, the breaches already made would 
have led to disastrous consequences. Measure- 
ments taken by the editor of the St. Leonard’s 
Gazette,—to take only one point as an illus- 
tration,—show that before the new west 
marine wall was built the width of beach be- 
tween the parade wall and “stone foot,” just 
eastward of the archway, was over 60 yards. It 
is now reduced to only 18 yards! 








Society of Painters in Water-Colours.— 
The following gentlemen were elected Associates 
of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours at 
their annual general meeting on Monday :— 
Messrs. W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A.; Tom Lloyd, 
Norman Tayler, and Henry Wallis. Mr. G. H. 
Andrews has been elected a member. 





THE VENTILATION OF LAW COURTS 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 


Tue writer of the article in the Times of the 
16th inst., upon the above subject, appears to 
have decided for himself, and would fain impregg 
upon others, that the only proper system for 
admitting fresh air into a crowded room is that 
of Whitehurst, published in the year 1794,* ang 
reported to have been successfully used at St, 
Thomas’s Hospital and elsewhere. This system 
has recently been patented and re-introduced 
by the late Mr. Tobin, and is asserted to have 
been most satisfactorily applied at St. George's 
Hospital. The strong family likeness between 
the diagrams and descriptions of the publication 
of 1794, and the specification of recent date, not 
to mention the circumstance of each bein 
introduced to the public through the medium of 
a noted London Hospital, are suggestive, at 
least, of close relationship. That the so-called 
Tobin system owes very much of its popularity 
to former favourable notices in the leading 
journal is not to be doubted, and my object in 
writing to you, sir, is to protest against the 
assumptions in the article of the 16th inst, 
That the vitiated air of a crowded room or court 
having risen with its deleterious gases and 
objectionable odours to the upper part of the 
room is not to be permitted to follow its inclina. 
tion, and escape by suitable up-cast channels, 
passes my apprehension. The provision of such 
channels supplemented, if need be, but only in 
exceptional cases, by artificial heat, to increase 
their exhaustive powers, should be a matter of 
no difficulty whatever in designing new build. 
ings, and it is hard to conceive any insuperable 
difficulty in dealing with buildings already 
erected. To direct upwards into this heated 
mass of impurities cold streams of air, with the 
admitted object of bringing them down for a 
second inspiration, does appear to be a most un- 
scientific mode of mitigating,—certainly not of 
overcoming,—a great and poisonous evil. Now 
the introduction of this system, with partial 
success, into rooms wherein the provision for 
ventilation has either been wholly neglected or 
attempted upon wrong principles, must not be 
taken as proof of its superiority over other long- 
tried and efficient systems. 

It appears to be admitted by the writer of the 
article referred to, that the efficacy of this 
vertical system of cold air supply depends upon 
the difference between the external and internal 
temperatures, and it follows that its best results 
will be attained at the moment when a crowded 
room is at its hottest and most objectionable 
condition. But as the object should be, by a 
continuous supply of fresh air, to prevent such 
condition arising, it would seem, to use the 
writer’s own illustration, that the incoming air 
would then “curl over the mouths of the inlets, 
and, falling to the floor, cause draughts.” ; 

The author of the article in question is 
perfectly right in stating that artificial warmth, 
no less than filtration, should be administered 
to the incoming air. But neither of these 
requirements can be efficiently combined with 
this system of vertical tubes supplying cold air. 
Both, however, have been applied to many 
buildings with more or less efficiency, and it 
would seem desirable that the persons employed 
by Mr. Gerard Noel should investigate and 
report what improvements are capable of being 
made upon the best arrangements extant. In 
so doing it is to be hoped that they will not be 
misled by the erroneous views of the writer in 
the Times regarding “the whole system © 
exhausts,” or the “sinking down of carbonic 
acid by reason of its great specific gravity, a8 
soon as it loses the heat which it received from 
the body.” I am no chemist, but I cama 
many years ago one of the most distinguisle 
of that profession ridiculing an argument 10r 
the withdrawal of vitiated air from the lower 
part of a room,—where the air is usually the 
purest,—upon any such fanciful theory. _ . 

Those who have had the largest experience 1n 
the ventilation of crowded rooms will admit that 
the chief difficulty is not in the Reve pry 
which are always most properly placed at the 
highest part of a room, and which may rn 
rendered more efficient either by direct fire hea 
or by that from steam or hot-water pipes, 
Biinsen gas and air burners, &c. But the admis- 
sion of a really sufficient quantity of fresh air 
without draught, and at a proper temperature, 
demands the greatest care, and i regard being 
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had to the dispositions of persons within the 
room, and their occupation, the more widely the 
fresh air is distributed, as a rule, the better the 
sult. 
Consideration for your space constrains me 
from enlarging upon the fatnity with which 
even educated persons submit to have holes 
unched in external walls, handsome windows 
disfigured by ventilators and other contrivances, 
in the hope of expelling hot air from the upper 
parts of rooms. If these be the “so-called 
exhausts” of the writer in the Times, small 
blame to him for deprecating them! How 
frequent, too, is the observation,—“ This large 
room cannot require a special air supply” ; the 
objector ignoring the obvious fact that every 
foot of air exhausted by a chimney or other 
yentilator must first find entrance to the room. 
Forgetfulness of this self-evident fact, coupled 
with tight joimery, causes many smoky chim- 
neys in new houses. This is frequently proved 
by the subsequent shrinking of the woodwork, 
and consequent supply of the needful air pro- 
ducing satisfactory chimmey-action. How many 
unsightly chimney-tops might be swept away, 
if, before resorting to them, people wculd first 
remove the many impediments which seem to be 
introduced solely to prevent the fulfilment of 
Nature’s law, that heated gases will freely rise 
unless by ignorance obstructed. D. O. B. 








LAMPLIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


TuE paper recently read by Mr. St. George 
Lane Fox, before the Society of Arts, is 
deserving of more than the cursory notice de- 
voted to itin the brief paragraph on p. 308 of our 
last week’s issue. The lecturer said that when 
the subject of automatic gas-lighting was first 
taken up some years ago, it was known that a 
fine platinum wire rendered incandescent by the 
electric current would ignite a stream of gas, 
and it was naturally thought that there would 
be no difficulty in applying this agent to the 
lighting of street-lamps. The sunlights in many 
large buildings were lighted by a current of high 
tension electricity conveyed to the burner by 
means of insulated wires, and in all such cases 
the gas was turned on and off at the main by a 
separate process. When, however, it was 
attempted to convey a high tension current to 
any great distance the greatest difficulties had 
arisen with respect to the insulation of the 
wires, and as therefore the method was not 
available for producing a large number of incan- 
descent platinum wires in circuits of great 
length, and of accordingly high resistance, the 
system was found to be impracticable for street- 
lighting. Various ingenious experiments had 
been made without success, but the method 
which he proposed was to apply and utilise 
electricity alone as the agent for turning on, 
lighting, and extinguishing gas. To do this a 
small compact apparatus was required for each 
of the lamps, which would all be connected with 
an insulated conductor, so that, starting from a 
central station, a wire would travel through each 
of these machines and back again to the station. 
He had succeeded in producing the ignition of gas 
at numerous points and at considerable distances 
by accumulating and storing the electric current 
in @ condenser, composed of glass plates and 
tinfoil, in alternate layers, and then suddenly 
bringing the whole of the power so stored upon 
the circuit, by which means all the lamps were 
instantaneously lighted. The process of turning 
on the gas by the same current was simple. He 
gs use of the soft iron core in the centre of 
7 @ induction-coil to produce a reciprocating 

orizontal motion of a permanent magnet sus- 
pended upon needle-points just above, and this 
Was connected with a stop-cock, turning upon 
. ——— lubricated with glycerine or oil of 
— almonds, so that the gas-supply was at 
ase yh upon, and by the reversal of the 
je - the magnet was moved in the contrary 
} Ction, and the gas turned off. The whole of 
pace page was enclosed in an air-tight 
Ps “4 1¢ case, about 24 in. in diameter by 2} in. 
s » and which was screwed on to the supply- 
ope in the lamp, the insulated conductor or line 
en being carried down the interior of the 
Pa a and laid underground, except in such 
Behan ere an overhead line was admissible. 
= A leved, from the results of the experiments 
ad been enabled to carry on at the Fulham 
vate with a large number of lamps, in a 
i of half a mile in length, that there was 
cabl ason why the system should not be appli- 
® to the lighting of the lamps in large 





towns. In any district of, say, 2,000 or 3,000 
lamps, there should be a central station, from 
which the wire would proceed in every direc- 
tion, so as to command a number of distinct 
circuits, and all that would be necessary at 
the central point was the machine for producing 
an electric current by mechanical means, and 
from which a powerful discharge could be 
obtained by simply turning a handle, and then 
by a switch arrangement the current could be 
applied separately to each of the circuits. 

In the course of the discussion which ensued it 
was elicited that about 30s. or 40s. would cover 
the cost of applying and maintaining the 
apparatus to the street lamps, and even with 
this preliminary expense it was expected that 
a large saving would be made if the system 
was universally applied in any large district. 
A public exhibition of the process would shortly 
take place in Pall-mall, as it was intended to fit 
up the lamps in that thoroughfare, and to light 
and extinguish them by the means advocated 
by the lecturer. 

Professor Tyndall, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lane Fox, said that when that 
gentleman first mentioned his ideas on the sub- 
ject some years ago, he (the professor) had 
said that the idea would require much working 
out, and he had hardly expected to witness 
that evening the success of the scheme. He 
congratulated the lecturer upon the knowledge 
and mechanical skill which he had brought to 
bear upon the subject, and he believed that the 
meeting that night was disposed to give every 
encouragement to the extension of the system, 
and that even those gentlemen who had urged 
that a more economical application of the scheme 
was necessary had not done so in any carping 
spirit of objection. The successful nature of 
the process was demonstrated by a number of 
the lamps fitted up in the lecture-room, and 
which were lighted and extinguished by the 
electric current. 











THE LATE SIR G. GILBERT 
SCOTT, R.A. 


We write these words with extreme 
regret, as well on private as on public 
grounds. Sir G. Gilbert Scott died at 
his new residence, Courtfield House, 
South Kensington, on the 27th inst., in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. In 
our next we shall give some particulars 
of his life and works. 

















THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


From the latest report of Dr. Treu, respecting 
the excavations at Olympia, we learn that nume- 
rous discoveries in the way of inscriptions and 
architectonic monuments have recently been 
made by the German party engaged there. In 
the west front of the Temple of Zeus another 
Centaur head, and numerous small fragments of 
the group on the west gable, have been dug up. 
Numerous fragments of the statues of the gable 
and many bronzes, have been found after turn- 
ing over the large blocks which had fallen down 
from the temple and been scattered over the 
ground, and after the spots on which they had 
rested were dug up. One of the most valuable 
pieces found is a bronze inscription dating from 
the sixth century, B.C. It is in the dialect of 
Elis, and relates to the rights of citizenship 
being conferred on the “ Chaladrians,” a race 
hitherto unknown. This inscription is the oldest 
of all yet found at Olympia. 

A telegram despatched from Pyrgos on the 
21st inst. announces another important discovery 
at Olympia. It says :—‘‘In front of the Exedra 
a large marble bull with dedicatory inscription 
of Regilla for Herodes’ aqueduct.” This is a 
decisive confirmation of the statement in Lucian 
that the Sophist Herodes Atticus had built a 
splendid aqueduct for the Olympian games, as 
well as for the ordinary daily requirements of 
Olympia. Whether the bull stood in architec- 
tural connexion with the great exedra which 
was likewise built by Herodes, and which was 
discovered last year, and yielded up a treasure 
of sixteeen marble statues, remains for further 
investigation to settle. 





PROJECT TO CONNEUT BERLIN WITH THE 
BALTIC AND THE NORTH SEA. 


Ar a recent sitting of the Berlin Polytechnical 
Society, amongst other matters, the latest of 
Dr. Strousberg’s projects, which consists in 
making Berlin an inland port both of the Baltic 
and the German Ocean, gave rise to a lively 
discussion. Unlike many of the great specula- 
tor’s high-soaring plans, the practicability of 
such a project met with general recognition. 
Technical difficulties of an insurmountable na- 
ture would not have to be encountered in a 
canal from Hamburg to Berlin, and thence to 
the Baltic. The Berlin pavement lies 105 ft. 
above the Baltic, and the difference of the levels 
of the two seas is not so very great. The ships 
would have to ascend about 95 ft. from Ham- 
burg to Berlin. Such a rise in sluices could 
easily be overcome by modern engineers, espe- 
cially as the sluices might be concentrated at 
certain points. There would be no want of 
water, and the distances are not so very great. 
The only question which requires careful investi- 
gation is, whether the canal would pay. This 
has already been answered in the affirmative, 
for Berlin is now the centre of an important 
commerce. For these various reasons, it was 
considered unwise to reject the project without 
further consideration. 








DORSET INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1878. 


THE county of Dorset is to have an Industrial 
Exhibition. Lord Shaftesbury has consented to 
be president, and nearly all the nobility of the 
county have given in their names as patrons. 
The rector of Melcombe Regis has given his 
consent to hold the Exhibition in the Melcombe 
Regis School-rooms. A schedule of prizes, vary- 
ing in amount from 5s. to 4l., has been pre- 
pared, with silver medals for manufacturers. 
The Exhibition is strictly confined to the county 
of Dorset, and we think it is likely to promote 
industry and frugality. The prizes offered for 
competition are in value 4001., and a guarantee 
fund of 2001. has been raised in case of a defi- 
ciency. The general secretary is Mr. W. Mor- 
daunt, Thiselton. We heartily wish the Exhibi- 
tion scheme every success. It is proposed to 
hold the Exhibition from July 24th to August 
7th, at Weymouth. 








THE GREAT NORTHERN COMPANY’S NEW 
STATION AT KING’S CROSS. 
WIDENING THE LINE. 


Tue construction of the new station of the 
Great Northern Railway at York-road, King’s- 
cross, which has just been opened, has involved 
a heavy amount of engineering work, and 
absorbed a large area of land and property on 
the east side of York-road. The new station 
and approaches to it, together with the cab- 
stand, occupies an area of about an acre in 
extent, which had to be excavated from the 
level of York-road down to the railway level, 
a depth of 20 ft., several thousand cubic yards 
of earthwork having been removed hefore the 
works were commenced. The station buildings 
are about 400 ft. in length, and in addition to 
spacious booking - offices, contain a general 
waiting-room, ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting- 
rooms, cloak-rooms, together with several offices 
for the servants of the company. The main 
platform is 650 ft. in length, having an average 
width of 25 ft., the northern portion of the 
platform being 40 ft. wide, and extending to the 
mouth of the new tunnel running parallel with 
the old Maiden-lane tunnel, which has been con- 
structed in order to provide an additional double 
line of rails for the accommodation of the main 
line and suburban traffic. The platform is 
covered in to its entire length by an ornamental 
flat roof, supported on iron columns and brackets, 
about one half of the roof being of glass. The 
roof of the station building, which is a neat 
structure in white brick, is also flat. The 
station is approached from York-road by an 
inclined plane, and on the east side, in the 
centre of the building, there is an open area 
through which the platform is reached from the 
cab-stand for the purpose of conveying pas- 
sengers’ luggage to and from the trains. On the 
west side of the Great Northern Company's 
line, immediately opposite to the new station, 
there are large gasworks, with access from 
York-road by a roadway across the station sup- 
ported on iron columns and piers, upon which 
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rest massive iron girders, and in the construc- | 
| five of them, each of which is 580 ft. long and 
| 25 ft. in width. They enclose two central sets 


tion of the new station this roadway has had to 
be extended eastward to the extent of more 
than 50 ft. in length. The new tunnel is entered 
immediately on leaving the station northwards. 
It is 527 yards long, and passes under the 
Regent’s Canal and the company’s potato 
market, emerging near the goods station, where 
it forms a junction with the main line. The 
construction of this tunnel and the new York- 
road Station will considerably relieve the main 
line station at King’s-cross, as the suburban 
traffic is intended chiefly to be despatched from 
the first-named station. 

The whole of the works have been designed 
by Mr. Johnson, the company’s chief engineer, 
and carried out by Mr. Claringbull, the resident 
engineer, the contractors being Messrs. Firbank 
& Co. 








NEW RAILWAY STATION AT 
BIRKENHEAD. 


On Monday next (April 1st) there will be 
opened for traffic, at Birkenhead, a new terminal 
railway-station, which may rank among the 
most extensive in the kingdom. For about forty 
years the terminus for the Birkenhead and 
Chester Railway, which rendered the system of 
the Great Western accessible to Liverpool, was 
at Monk’s Ferry. The station was, in regard to 
its accommodation, perhaps quite adequate at 
the time of its erection. Birkenhead was then 
little more than a large village ; it is now a Par- 
liamentary borough, and a very populous incor- 
porated town. The premises at Monk’s Ferry 
were, further, dark and gloomy in appearance, 
and inconvenient and dangerous besides. These 
defects were rendered more conspicuous by the 
splendid accommodation recently supplied at the 
neighbouring ferry at Woodside,—one of the 
finest ferries, perhaps, in the country,—the 
“port,” so to speak, of Birkenhead, and the 
point to which most of the cross-river raffic 
converges. 

The new buildings erected by the joint rail- 
way companies, that is to say, the Great 
Western and the London and North-Western, 
occupy @ site which will afford much greater 
railway facilities to the borough of Birkenhead, 
and materially improve the service of trains 
communicating between the counties of Lan- 
caster, Chester, and North Wales. The station 
has appropriated the whole of the south side of 
the Birkenhead approaches to Woodside ferry, 
as far as Chester-street. It covers more than 
four acres of ground, and has a frontage of 
about 350 ft. The ground was purchased from 
the Birkenhead Commissioners, and was formerly 
. used by Messrs. Clover, Clayton, & Co., for 
shipbuilding purposes. Owing to the contour 
of the street, the building has a slight curve at 
its western extremity. It is built of pressed 
faced bricks, manufactured at Ruabon, whose 
bright red finds effective relief in the whitish 
yellow of the facings, which are of Stourton 
stone. The Gothic style has been followed in 
the design of the building. The covered portion 
is about 380 ft. in length, and the height in the 
part appropriated for offices for the engineer, 
secretary, and other officials, is 33 ft. The 
building, indeed, dominates all the other erec- 
tions in its vicinity, and is a prominent object, 
viewed from the Liverpool shore. The interior 
walls are diversified throughout by pilasters 
end their interspaces, and by many circular 
and other designs in chiselled stone. 

The roof is a light ornamental one, of two 
spans; one 98 ft. across, and the other 91 ft. 
broad. The main principals are inthe form of a 
segment of a circle, with suitable bracing and 
tie-rods to relieve the walls and columns carry- 
ing the roof from pressure, and to resist the 
straining caused by heavy gales and storms,— 
the situation being much exposed. These prin- 
cipals are placed ata distance of 25 ft. apart, 
and between each are a series of purlins and 
intermediate principals for carrying the cover- 
ing of the roof. The principal feature of the 
roof is its alternate longitudinal sections of 
skylights. The glazing was done by Mr. W. E. 
Rendle, of Westminster, on his patented system, 
which does away with the use of the ordinary 
vertical sashes, all of them being horizontal, with 
@ lap-joint. The alternate skylights and the zinc- 
covered boarding form an arrangement which 
admits to the interior an ample supply of natural 
light. The iron columns which support the 
arches at their meeting-point in the centre 
(resting at the other end on the walls of the 

ling) are of a decorative character. 





The platforms are very spacious; there are 


of rails, each containing three pairs of lines, a 
siding-line being placed along the west wall of 
the building. Near the same walla space, 25 ft. 
wide and 200 ft. long, has been appropriated to 
the purposes of acab-stand. A new approach- 
road, or walled descent, 20 ft. wide, has been 
constructed from Rose-brae, adjoining some 
graving-docks, and over a portion of it a roof 
has been erected, under which carriages and 
cabs may set down passengers, without exposure 
to the weather. In the open space between 
Church-street and Rose-brae, to the south of the 
main departure-platform, are the requisite horse 
and carriage landings, with a large turntable 
for turning the engines. 

On the southern side of the station are ranged 
the booking-hall, first-class and second-class 
refreshment-rooms, engineers’ offices, lavatories, 
and rooms for officials; the telegraph and 
stationmaster’s offices being located in the 
eastern end of the station. An immense clock- 
face is a conspicuous object in the upper part of 
the south-eastern wall. 

The booking-hall is one of the principal 
features of the station, being handsomely deco- 
rated and elaborately finished. It is 73 ft. long 
and 37 ft. in width, and displays the same 
pleasant contrast of red brick and lighter stone- 
dressing as the station itself. The roof is 
arched. Several gas-pendants, of chocolate- 
colour picked out with gold, have been supplied 
by Messrs. Freeman & Collier, of Manchester. 

Both refreshment-rooms have been let to 
Messrs. Browning & Wesley, of Paddington, 
London. 

The station and its approaches have been in 
course of construction for the past three years. 
In the earlier stages of the work much time and 
labour were spent in excavation; the solid rock 
had to be broken and dug out for a considerable 
distance, and in this operation some unavoidable 
delays occurred. In order to give stability to 
the structure a depth of 40 ft. was gone to, in 
order to rest the foundations upon a rock. In 
the construction of a tunnel required, delay was 
occasioned by the collapse of a portion of the road 
under which it passed. Only one or two fatali- 
ties have occurred during the progress, and these 
in the latter stages of the work. 

The works were designed and executed under 
the superintendence of Mr. Robert E. Johnston, 
C.E., of Birkenhead, the engineer to the joint 
companies. He has been assisted by Mr. J. 
Atkinson, second engineer. The contract for 
the station has been carried out by Mr. Edmund 
Gabbutt, of Liverpool; that for the tunnel by 
Mr. 8. C. Ridley, of Birkenhead ; and that for 
the roof by the Bridge and Roofing Company of 
Darlaston, South Staffordshire. The plumbing, 
painting, and sanitary arrangements were under- 
taken by Mr. A. Wilby ; while Messrs. Braby & 
Co., of London and Liverpool, executed the zinc- 
work. The station has been inspected by Major 
Marindin, for the Board of Trade, and the whole 
of the works have been formally passed. 








A FEW GOOD WORDS FOR THE CARTERS. 


Or late years, contractors, builders, stone- 
masons, timber-merchants, and other kindred 
trades, have vied with each other in the quality 
and value of their draught-horses, hundreds of 
which in the metropolis are magnificent beasts 
to view, both for immense size, good looks, 
valuable strain, and elephantine strength. Many 
of these horses have been bought from the 
Lincoln, Yorkshire, and Norfolk breeders, as 
well as Flemish, at an average cost of 100 
guineas. These horses are unlike the old- 
fashioned slow plough-horses of two to three 
miles the hour, urged along with the whip and 
“Gee along, Dobbin.—come up and gee woa.’’ 
The present race require no such incentives, but 
step out with tons weight behind them at a walk- 
ing pace of four to five miles the hour, and can trot 
home with empties from six miles to eight miles 
the hour, so that double the work is got out of 
these valuable cattle at the same working cost 
of a lazy slow horse of former times. 

To tend these horses a superior class of 


———— 


lowe pocket, gives his horse carrots, apples, 





carters is necessary, and the care and pride | 


most of these men take in their horses are well 
known in London. The cattle are well groomed, 


and their coats are as sleek and clean as carriage- 
by | is of wood, covered with Duchess slates. 


horses. The corn and hay, if allowanced by 
masters, are not stolen from the stables, as in 


bread, lump sugar, and aniseed. He bnys hig 
cattle blue ribbons, Oxford or Cambridge, anq 
decks his favourites like unto a recruiting ser. 
geant. His whip may be heard to smack, but 


‘not on the flanks or buttock of his horse,—it jg 


the concussion of the lash through the gir. 
His horse knows what is wanted of him by his 
carter, and cheerfully and intelligently obeys 
his master. 

If he reaches a steep hill with a heavy load— 
watch him at Highgate or Hampstead Hills— 
the good carter waits at the foot until a team 
comes down, and out of his own pocket stands a 
pot of beer for the loan of a horse or two to help 
draw up the hill. No acts of cruelty to horses 
by carters now come before the police-courts, or 
very few are reported. And all this humane 
feeling arises from pure love of horse-flesh, not 
from regard to the interests of employers, who 
think more of their horses than they do for their 
carters, who are at stables an hour earlier than 
other labourers, and who, wet through and tired 
out, have to stable the cattle long after other 
men have reached home. And all this for an 
average wage of 22s. to 25s. a-week. On the 
Sundays, too, half the day is spent at stable. 
The harness is then polished up for the week, 
and, may be, the wagon as well. As a whole, 
carters are a temperate, intelligent, civil, and 
honest body of men. They must know town 
well, railway-work, crane-work, loading and un. 
loading. Is it too much to hint that builders’ 
carters deserve more kind consideration than 
sometimes falls to their lot ? 








BUILDING ON PARISH LAND AT 
PLAISTOW. 


Tuer Rotherhithe Vestry are the owners of a 
considerable area of ground at Plaistow, con- 
sisting of several acres, for which at the present 
time they only receive a comparatively small 
rental. The land is favourably situated near 
the Plaistow railway station, where building is 
now taking place on a large scale, and as the 


‘lease of the land is about to fall in the vestry 


think that the time has arrived for letting it for 
building purposes, by which they will obtain a 
much higher sum for it than they have hitherto 
received. At the last meeting of the vestry it 
was proposed that steps should be taken to let 
it on building leases, and it was suggested that 
a number of six-roomed houses would be the 
best adapted for the purpose. It was resolved 
to issue advertisements to let the land by 
tender, and the surveyor was directed to pre- 
pare a plan of the class of houses requisite. 








THE DERBY FREE LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM. 


Tur Free Library and Museum for Derby, 
which is being erected at the cost of Mr. M. T. 
Bass, one of the members for the borough, at 
an outlay of 8,000/., is fast approaching com- 
pletion, and will shortly be formally presented 
to the town by the generous donor. This is not 
the only public building which Mr. Bass has 
erected and made a present of to the borough, 
having already given free baths and a recrea- 
tion-ground, in addition to which he has pro- 
mised to subscribe 1,000/. towards the cost of a 
public park. The hon. member's liberality has 
likewise been shown in the building of a church 
at Burton-on-Trent, and he is now erecting & 
working men’s institute in the same town. _ 
is the way in which capital oppresses labour - 








New Railway Station, Penzance. — The 
Great Western Railway Company is about to 
build a new station at Penzance. The main — 
will cover the two platforms, and three lines 0 
rails in the centre. This roof will be of iron, 
covered partly with glass and partly with _ 
having a raised lantern the whole length of t : 
building for ventilation. The roof is designe 
in the shape of a seri-ellipse, having a span e 
77 ft., and a total length of 250 ft. The 


| difference in the levels does not admit of any 


; : ‘ ve 
retentious style of architecture facing Mar: 
a ; nooculinaly, nearly all the principal 
offices will face the company’s new road. piensa 
offices will be built of “nobbled” stone-work, 


with a free use of granite quoins, and the = 


work is to be completed in fifteen months from 


former times, but the proud oarter, out of his the signing of the contract. 
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THE FALL OF BUILDINGS IN THE 
HAYMARKET. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 22nd inst., the Building Act Com- 
mittee reported, with reference to the subject 
of the fall of two houses, Nox. 23 and 24, in the 
Haymarket, on the 17th of January, 1878, that 
they failed to see that any blame attached to 
the district surveyor, who, so far as any infor- 
mation had reached the Board, appeared to have 
properly discharged the duties imposed upon 
him by the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. 

Mr. Furniss moved the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report, and the motion was seconded by 
Mr. Carr; but after some remarks from Mr. 
Fowler, 

Mr. Roche said he regretted that this subject 
had not received more attention at the hands of 
the committee. If it was not a district sur- 
yeyor'’s duty to see that houses did not tumble 
down in the manner in which these two houses 
tumbled down in the Haymarket, the sooner 
there was some alteration in the law, and the 
sooner district surveyors were made to under- 
stand the law, the better. Under the 31st 
section of the Act of Parliament, every building, 
and every work done to, in, or upon any build- 
ing, was subject to the supervision of the dis- 
trict surveyor, and in this particular case he 
contended it was distinctly the duty of the 
district surveyor to have seen that the old party- 
wall, which was the cause of the accident, was 
of sufficient strength to bear what was put 
upon it. He for one would be no party to the 
“whitewashing ” of the district surveyor in the 
way proposed. ; 

Mr. Cufflin thought the whole system of dis- 
trict surveyors was becoming a scandal and a 
bye-word in the metropolis. A prevailing feel- 
ing was that it was simply an institution for the 
collection of fees. 

Mr. Selway said it was just such remarks as 
those advanced by the last speakers as were 
likely to bring the system of district surveyors 
into disrepute. He warmly defended the con- 
clusions arrived at by the committee in this 
matter, and contended that no blame could be 
imputed to the district surveyor in respect of 
the discharge of his duties within the scope and 
spirit of the Act of Parliament. 

The motion for the adoption of the committee’s 
report was carried on a show of hands by nine- 
teen votes against five. 








THE BUILDING ACT AND BUILDING 
ACCIDENTS. 


Sir,—The powers and the duties of a district 
surveyor appear to be imperfectly understood by 
the general public,—these, I think, may be de- 
fined to be a “ limited supervision” of buildings, 
so as to cause the rules and regulations of the 
Act to be carried out. He is not understood to 
perform the functions of a private surveyor, as 
regards details of construction or mode of con- 
struction, nor would this be practicable. 

There is, I am afraid, a strong element of 
danger in trusting too exclusively to iron sup- 
ports, as this material cannot be relied on; and 
to make a lofty superstructure depend on such 
supports is an indication of the public desire in 
the case of shops to have nothing to obstruct 
the view,—a very questionable proceeding. 

To suppose that building operations can ever 
Claim immunity from risk such as attend almost 
every operation of life, is an absurdity, but 
We reasonably desire to reduce that risk toa 
minimum. And in the investigation of such 
accidents it is most important that skilled and 
Scientific persons only should form the jury, and 
that legal assessors should assist at the inquiry ; 
Some value might then be attached to such in- 
quiries, which those of an ordinary common 
jury would not possess. F.R.1.B.A. 








Proposed new Railway in Wales—A 
scheme is being matured for a new line of rail- 
way, to commence at Denbigh Station, run 
along the back of the town, and take several 
— villages, as well as the town of 
na and terminate at Llanrwst. A 
be ance of seventeen miles would be saved in 
pa hee to Chester: Quarries abound in the 
; ghbourhood, and the traffic to Denbigh is 
ans great; and, as this would be a most attrac. 
bs rete for tourists, it is believed the benefit 
lin € district would be considerable, and the 

© a@ profitable one, 





CASTS FROM THE ANTIQUE. 


In reply to the Earl of Wharncliffe, who asked 
what answer had been given to the memorial 


‘presented by the Duke of Westminster to the 


First Lord of the Treasury recommending the 
establishment of a Museum of Casts from the 
Antique, the Earl of Beaconsfield said the 
Government had thought it best, as much 
inquiry would have to be made, that a Select 
Committee should be appointed to examine into 
the question of museums, and to which the con- 
sideration of the subject which had been brought 
under notice might be referred. His noble 
friend might be satisfied that the subject was 
under the attention of the Government, and 
should not be neglected. The noble earl asked 
him also whether a treaty had been made for an 
exchange of casts. Allusion had been made to 
what had been described as a convention for the 
purpose, to which his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, who always took a leading part in the 
encouragement of art, gave the first impulse. 
That was not quite so, but a memorandum was 
drawn up in 1868, and was signed by sixteen 
princes of the reigning houses, who bound them- 
selves to act as much as possible to exchange 
Classic and Medizval works of art ; and to some 
extent that purpose had been effected. There was 
no treaty, however, and he should think the 
object could be accomplished by diplomatic 
arrangement without treaties. 

The desirability of establishing such a gallery 
has often been urged in the Builder and else- 
where. 








KEYNSHAM CEMETERY, BRISTOL. 


Tue mortuary chapels, which are now com- 
pleted, are approached by a winding roadway, 
and are designed so that the carriages may stop 
under a large covered asphalted archway to put 
down the mourners, the Episcopal and Dissen- 
ters’ Chapels being on either side. Above the 
archway in the roof is a bell-tower, 20 ft. in 
height. 

The building is Gothic, built of Hanham stone, 
with Bath stone dressings. The roofs are covered 
with red and dun-coloured plain tiles; the lob- 
bies and hearths are paved with encaustic tiles ; 
the internal walls are plastered and distem- 
pered; the windows are glazed with stained 
glass, the four principal ones having angels in 
the centre portion of tracery; the chimney- 
pieces are of Caen stone. 

The whole of the work has been carried out 
by Mr. Henry Sheppard, builder, of Keynsham, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Edward T. 
Boston, architect to the Burial Board. 








CASES UNDER BUILDING ACT. 
CHIMNEYS. 


JamEes Watson, a builder, was summoned at 
Hammersmith, before Mr. Bridge, by the district 
surveyor of Hammersmith, to show cause why 
he should not take down two chimney-breasts 
on the north side of Davisville-road. 

The Surveyor said;the defendant had built two 
stacks of chimneys against an old party-wall. 
The new work had separated from the old, 
causing a gap between of about 4 in., which had 
been plastered up with mortar. 


The defendant said the chimneys were properly secured. 
The Surveyor saw them ee and allowed the roof of 
the house to be on two months before he complained, 

The Surveyor explained that the fault was not developed 
until the brickwork settled, and then the new work 
separated from the old. It was not properly bonded 
together. 

The defendant called Mr. John Scantlebury, a builder, 
who said he knew the requirements of the Building Act. 
He inspected the work that morning, and thought it was 
done very passable. He had s-en work better done, and 
worse. There was no fear of it separating any farther. 

Mr. Bridge observed that an inch only would cause ali 
the evil, as the work ought to be joined together. He 
ordered the chimneys to be pulled down, 4s prayed, within 
@ month, and the defendant to pay 4s, costs, 








ORANGE PEEL AND ITS DANGERS. 


812,—It is unfortunately teo well known what a thought- 
less practice is carried on at this time of the year, of 
throwing orange-peel upon tbe footpaths and street pave- 
ments, and I cannot help thinking that if persons who 
are in the habit of doing so only knew what mischief they 
might possibly be causing to life and limb, they would 
desist from continuing it, There is scarcely a duy passes 
now when I walk along the streets that I do not see 


large quantities of this dangerous material scattered about 
the footways; and I make it an invariable rule to con- 
stantly knock it into the road, and I think if pedestrians 
would follow out my plan in doing this little act, danger 
would be lessened, 


NaTHaNiat WATERALL. 
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SUB-CONTRACTORS. 


Ar Guildhall, Messrs. Tilney & Moody, 
stonemasons and contractors, were summoned 
before Alderman William Lawrence, by John 
Martindale, under the Masters and Servants Act, 
for not paying him 1l. 15s., wages due. There 
was also a summons taken out by William 
White against Edward Leech on the same 
ground. 


Mr. Knight appeared for Messrs. Tilney & Moody. 

John Martindale said that he was employed by Leech 
to do work on some buildings opposite Liverpool-strees 
station the week before last. He worked for a week, and 
his wages came to 2/. 5s., but on Saturday last Leech paid 
him only 10s., and promised him the rest on Monday. On 
Monday he and the rest of the men refused to go to work 
nntil they were paid. 

Alderman W. Lawrence.—And quite right too. 

Witness. — Leech then referred him to Mr. Tilney, and 
ssid that he was only Mr. Tilney’s foreman. 

Mr Knight suid that the defendants wer» the contractors 
for the building in question, but they had sublet the con- 
tract, ‘or the Jabour only, of fixing the staircases, to the 
defendant Leech, and that it was he wh» had employed 
the two complainan’s. 

Alderman Lawrence considered that it was a very hard 
case for these poor men to be deprived of their wages. 

Mr. Tilney said he felt very sorry for the poor men, 
The facts were that they gave a sub-contract to Leech for 
the labour only of the staircases, they (Tilney & Moody) 
supplying the material. Leech empioyed the men, and 
he had overdrawn his account so much that they would 
not let him have any more, and he had not paid the men 
out of the money he had overdrawn. On Suturday last, 
when he received his money, he told the men he had not 
got any, when he had oe to pay them. Finding the 
men would not work, they were obliged to take the con- 
tract out of Leech’s hands and give it to another, 

Al‘erman Lawrence suid he should like to see Mr. 
Leech, and he was called on his summons, but he did not 
answer. 

The Magistrate said that he had no alternative but to 
dismiss the summons, as it was clear that Leech was 
the responsible party; bat there would be a second 
summons against Leech on the complaint of White, for 
his claim. 

Mr. Knight, under the circumstances, did not ask 
for costs. 

Mr. Tilney added that he sincerely sympathised with the 
men, 








TRAMWAY COMPANIES’ ROAD 
LIABILITIES. 
ACTION BY A BUILDER. 


Last week, in the Exchequer Division of the 
High Court of Justice, Mr. Barker, a builder, 
carrying on business at Stepney and Leyton- 
stone, brought an action against the North 
Metropolitan Railway Company, to recover the 
sum of 16l. as compensation for injury to a van 
and its contents, whilst being driven from 
Stepney to Leytonstone in February. Whilst 
going along the High-street, Stratford, the hind 
wheels of the van “ skidded,” and were wrenched 
off, and it was alleged that the injury was 
caused by the defective state of the tramway. 

The company’s defence was that the accident 
had been caused by the negligence of the 
plaintiff, the van being defective and overloaded, 
and they denied negligence on their part, and 
also disputed the extent of the injuries sus- 
tained. 

After hearing evidence on both sides, the jury 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff for the full 
amount claimed. 








Fires.—At the Crown Lucifer Match Com- 
pany’s premises, 5, Bow-common-lane, Bow, a 
fire was caused by the overheating of a stove, 
and a drying-room, 20 ft. by 14 ft., was burnt 
out.—At St. Ann’s Church, Birkenhead, when 
the Rev. Canon Knox was about to preach, it 
was observed that a portion of the roof was on 
fire, supposed to be caused by a defective flue. 
At the desire of the Canon the congregation 
quickly left the building, the only sign of panic 
being among the children, who were frightened 
by the flames. Some men mounted the roof, 
broke the slates, and poured water on the 
flames, but it was nearly three o’clock when the 
firemen had subdued the fire. Considerable 
damage was done to roof and walls by fire and 
water.—The “ Engineer of the Work” writes to 
the Times of Saturday, as to the fire at Lord 
Petre’s mansion, near Brentwood :—“ The prac- 
tical part of the work, including the flue, was 
completed last week, and the fire of the appa- 
ratus lighted for the first and only time on 
Thursday, the 14th inst. I have been upon the 
works this morning (Saturday), and may state 
that the fire was discovered in a floor two stories 
above the furnace, which makes it impossible 
that its origin can be be traced to either the 
hot-water furnace or its connecting flue. Sup- 
ported by these strong proofs, I am convinced 
that some other cause must be sought for to 
account for the calamity.” 
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THE SECRETARYSHIP OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


S1r,—As it is known to a good many members 
of the Institute that I was one of those who 
applied for the post of Secretary, I shall be 
obliged if you will allow me to mention that my 
application was withdrawn, and that I declined 
to attend before the Council as a candidate in 
consequence of the publication by them of a 
“second edition” of the Secretary’s duties, attach- 
ing to the office conditions with which I did not 
feel prepared to comply. 

I can only regret that, in consequence of 
this unexpected proceeding of altering, almost 
at the last moment, a statement which had 
been formally issued as authoritative some 
weeks before, a good many kind friends (your- 
self included) have been led into taking a great 
deal of trouble to bring before members of the 
Institute my claims to a position which I should 
certainly never have applied for had the full 
conditions been issued at first, as I think, they 
ought to have been; the rather as they involve 
restrictions which have never, I believe, been 
formally insisted on before. H. H. SraTHam. 

*,* We understand that Mr. William H. 
White has been nominated by the Council for 
election to the appointment on the Ist of May 
next. 








ST. MARY MATFELON. 


S1r,—In reference to the derivation of the 
title Matfelon, as applied to the Church of 
St. Mary, Whitechapel, a description of which 
appeared in your paper of the 16th inst., will 
you allow me to give one which I have taken 
from a book in my possession ? 

“St. Mary Matfelon—This term, applied to 
the church in Whitechapel, is derived from the 
Hebrew or Syriac word, ‘ Matfel,’ which signifies 
a woman that has lately brought forth a son, 
therefore dedicated to Mary, delivered of ason.” 

A. B. 





CHURCH WARMING. 


Sir,—Some time ago I saw in Northampton- 
shire several churches heated on a system 
closely resembling the old Roman hypocaust. 
There were apertures in the aisles, covered by 
perforated iron plates; and I understood that 
these apertures were the receptacles for the 
fuel, the smoke being conveyed into flues in the 
gables. 

In the churches where I saw this system in 
operation it was said to answer well; but they 
were small,—perhaps not more than 70 ft. long 
and 25 ft. high. 

Can any of your readers say whether this 
system has been tried in larger buildings,—say 
buildings of double the dimensions above stated ; 
and if so, whether it has been found to answer ? 

INQUIRER. 





OUR FARMS AND HOMESTEADS. 


Srr,—My opinion is based on much observa- 
tion, that if the Cattle Diseases Bill had been a 
Bill to improve the “shelter afforded to cattle,” 
and the drainage of farms generally, it would 
have proved a solution to the “cattle plague,” 
so generally and erroneously ascribed as proceed- 
ing from foreign countries. 

The foot and mouth disease is nothing more 
nor less than cattle standing to their fetlocks, if 
not their knees, in “ muck and mire,” in place of 
dry, well-ventilated shelter-places. Want of 
clean water supply and periodical cleansing of 
hoofs and feet. “MIRABILE Dictv.” 








NEW BRIDGE OVER THE REGENT’S 
CANAL, GLOUCESTER GATE, REGENT’S 
PARK. 

In the report accompanying an illustration of 
this structure in our last issue, we omitted to 
state that the designs for the lamp-standards 
have been considerably modified. They will 
form important features, being of considerable 
height, and enriched with foliage projecting 
boldly from the angles the whole height of the 
shaft. They are in gun-metal, and each one 
weighs over half a ton. Messrs. Gardner, of 
Charing Cross, have been entrusted with the 
modelling, casting, and complete execution of 
the work, which, we are informed, may be 
inspected by architects and others interested in 
art-metal work, at the new atelier and factory 
of Messrs. Gardner, 112, St. Martin’s-lane. 





ST. HELEN’S AND ST. MARTIN’S 
OUTWICH. 


Sir,—At a Vestry held on the 27th, the 
churchwardens and parishioners of the united 
parishes of St. Helen’s and St. Martin’s Out- 
wich decided upon carrying out the restoration 
of the exterior of the church, and so completing 
the improvements which the additional area 
recently thrown into the public way has effected. 
As a commencement, some of the cement render- 
ing has been removed by Mr. Poole, of West- 
minster, so as to ascertain the condition of the 
masonry underneath. 

In doing the above-mentioned work, the old 
west doorway of the nuns’ quire, which is shown 
on some of the earlier prints* of the church, 
has been opened out, after having been bricked 
up and closed for at least 100 years. The old 
oak door, with its fillets and embossed-headed 
nails, still remains in situ, and the whole, it is 
hoped, will be properly restored, together with 
the west doorway, at present opening into the 
church. 

Messrs. Barton & Sayer, the churchwardens, 
will be happy to receive contributions in aid, 
both from parishioners and the public at large, 
who may feel an interest in what may be con- 
sidered as the abbey of the City in historical 
interest. Wapmore & Baker. 








DR. BAREBONE. 


Sir,—In your very interesting paper last 
week on Temple Bar you express a doubt as to 
the origin of the name “Damned,” applied 
to “Doctor Nicolas Barebone.” His father, 
“ Praise-God Barebone,’”’ had a brother named 
“ Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save-Barebone,” 
and “ Praise-God Barebone,” in an incautious 
moment of fanaticism, called his son, ‘ If-Jesus- 
Christ - had-not-come-into-the-world -to-save-sin- 
ners-thou-hadst-been-damned-Barebone.” This 
son found that people dropped all the first part 
of this rather cumbrous name, and called him, 
for short, ‘Damned Barebone”; so he changed 
it to Nicholas. 

I think Noble mentions this. The name “ Bare- 
bone” was probably of French origin, and was 
Anglicised from “ Berbon” ; and itis not unlikely 
that the celebrated member of the Short Parlia- 
ment of 1653 was descended from a Huguenot 
refugee. ArtTHUR Pys-Smitu. 








FULHAM UNION VAGRANT WARDS 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—I should like to put on record through the 
medium of your widely-circulated journal a few facts in 
connexion with the above competition which may be of 
interest to the profession, and a means of “showing up”’ 
the very unfair, if not illegal, course of procedure which 
has been adopted by the Fulham Board of Guardians in the 
choice of derigns, 

These gentlemen, through their clerk, forwarded to 
intending competitors a plan of site, accompanied with 
strict instructions that the plans be drawn to a scale of 
one-tourth of aninch to a foot, and of the fourteen com- 
petitors all but one complied. This exceptional gentle- 
man found or deemed it better to draw his plans just half 
the size, that is, to a scale of one-eighth of an inch to a 
foot; and, although his design is considered complicated 
and expensive, an extremely moderate estimate of the cost 
accompanies it. You will, I thiak, be surprised to learn 
that he has received the first premiam (50/.), but the 
second successful competitor receives 101. only. Ought 
not the first to be thrown out, and the second competitor 
receive the 501, instead ? 

The winner of the first premium is Mr. A. C. Bean, sur- 
veyor to the Fulbam District Board of Works; and the 
second winners, Messrs. Messenger & Robinson, practising 
architects, who, along with other able gentlemen confining 
themselves strictly to their own profession, have been 
rejected by the guardians in favour of the local surveyor, 
No professional advice seems to have been sought, and the 
ratepayers have small assurance that the plans selected 
are the best and cheapest. 

I have no stake in the competition, and no feeling 
against the local surveyor, who is quite a stranger to me; 
but, as a member of the architectural profession, I should 
like, along with others, to see this matter taken up on its 
legal merits, Farr Pray. 

.S.—I enclose my address. 








Testimonial.—On Saturday evening, March 
28rd, a number of the clerks and foremen in the 
employ of Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., Gray’s-inn- 
road, met at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, and 
presented to Mr. John Loughborough, one of 
their fellow foremen, who had been with the 
above firm for upwards of forty years, a ‘“ Tes- 
timonial” (in the form of a very handsome gold 
watch and chain), on his retirement, as a mark 
of the high esteem in which he has been held 
by them all. 

* There is in the Guildhall Li @ south-west pro- 


ect of St. Helen’s Church, engraved by Toms, and pub- 
Mae yh, We AD 








CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


A PAPER on “Railway Brakes” was 
before this Society on Thursday, the 21st ingt, 
by Mr. Edward Perrett. The author, although 
acknowledging the superior promptness in action 
of the Westinghouse automatic brake, gave hig 
preference to the steel McInnes brake ag pos. 
sessing a much greater simplicity of construc. 
tion. The Smith vacuum brake was commended 
for its simplicity; but the author pointed ont 
that, as it had no reservoir of power under each 
carriage, it could not hope to compete with the 
others, although many of the railway companies 
would probably prefer it to other more compli. 
cated, but at the same time more efficient 
arrangements. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Burrell exhibited drawings of a chain. 
brake patented by himself and Mr. Meakin more 
than twenty years ago, in which the salient 
features of Clark & Webb’s brake were clearly 
indicated. 








WATER COMPANIES. 


Sir,—In your last number you gave some 
figures with reference to the income, expendi. 
ture, and dividend of the Lambeth (Southwark?) 
and Vauxhall Water Company. The exorbitant 
charges of this company are a matter of 
notoriety, and it is not surprising that they 
should be desirous of maintaining their dividend 
in the face of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
Bill. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that the 
company in question, by their arbitrary dealing 
with the long-suffering parish of Richmond, 
have lost between 7,0001. and 8,000/. per annum, 
besides having sunk a capital of some 50,0001, 
the greater part of which is still beneath our 
roads in the shape of disused cast-iron pipes. 

Sypnezy J. Roczrs. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


King’s Langley.—The Bishop of St. Alban’s 
opened, at All Saints’ Church, a new chapel, 
which has been built under the direction of Mr. 
Clarke, for the reception of the monumental 
tomb containing the remains of Prince Edmund 
de Langley, Duke of York, fifth son of Edward 
III., and his first wife, Blanche, of Castile, and 
their infant daughter Constance, of Castile. Mr. 
Gregory, of Clapham Junction, was the builder 
employed. 

Hitchin.—St. Ippolyt’s Church has been re- 
opened after restoration under the direction of Mr. 
Clarke. The nave and north aisle have been 
almost entirely rebuilt on new foundations, 
re-using such of the old stonework found good. 
New vestry and organ-chamber have been 
added, and new open roofs executed in pitch-pine, 
to the whole of the church, except the chancel. 
The floors are paved with White’s wood-block 
paving on concrete, and the building is heated 
by Porritt’s underground stoves. The whole of 
the works have been carried out by Mr. Thomas 
Gregory, of Clapham Junction. 

South Mimms.—The parish church of South 
Mimms has lately been re-opened, after a com- 
plete restoration. The work has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Street, R.A. Every 
point of interest has been preserved, and the 
church has been made suitable for divine 
service. The restoration of the old chantry- 
screen, and the erection of a new rood-screen, 
form features of the work. The contractor was 
Mr. Burford, of Hampstead. 

Ashbouwrn.—The work of restoring the chancel 
of Ashbourn Church—a work which is nearly 
approaching completion—is about to be extended 
by the repair of the external stonework of the 
Cokayne Chapel, in the north transept, the 
monuments in which have been recently restored. 
The foundations, which are in a bad state, will 
be underpinned and made good; and the mul- 
lions and tracery of the large window in the 
north end of the chapel will be taken out and 
re-erected, new stone being introduced where 
necessary. This work—as was that of restoring 
the monuments of the family and the clearstory 
windows — is under the arrangement of Mr. 
Andreas Edward Cokayne, of Congleton, and is 
being carried out at the expense of Mr. George 
Edward Cokayne, of the College of Arms, <a 
don, the head of the Cokayne family ; and - - 
the superintendence of Mr. Clark, the clerk 0 
the works employed by Sir Gilbert Scott 
the chancel restoration. 
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New Malden.—Christ Church, New Malden, 
after being enlarged, and with the addition of 
the new chancel, erected in memoriam by the 
family of the late Mr. John Coysgarne Sim, has 
been re-opened by the Bishop of Rochester. 
The entire cost of the work was over 2,0001., 
the architect being Mr. Ewan Christian, and the 
builders Messrs. Goddard & Sons, of Farnham 
and Dorking. The seating and furniture of the 
chancel were provided by the Rev. G. B. 
Twining, and other friends and relatives of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Sim; the communion plate 
was given by Mrs. Earle, sister of Mr. Sim; 
the lectern was the offering of a friend who 

refers to be unknown ; the new pulpit was pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Barton, in memory of 
their only child, York Chantler. A font ewer 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Child, and the entire 
cost of the new gas standards and fittings was 
met by Mr. D. Watney. 

Egton.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
at Egton, near Whitby, was laid on the 14th 
inst. The work of restoring the old church at 
Egton was let, in the spring of last year, to 
Mr. W. Barton, builder, Whitby, who commenced 
the restoration from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. H. Smales, architect, 
Whitby, and the old chancel and part of the 
naye were taken down and rebuilt, the work 
being carried out in the same style of archi- 
tecture as the old, and the detuils of the 
masonry were exact copies of the old work. 
During the last summer the works made good 
progress, and by the autumn the walls were 
nearly ready for the roof, when Messrs. Foster 
made an offer to the building committee of a 
new site free of charge, on their estate adjoin- 
ing the parsonage and schools, which was in 
every respect more central for the parish than 
the old one, and they agreed to take down the 
newly-erected walls, and re-erect the building 
on a new site, and be responsible for all addi- 
tional outlay that would necessarily be incurred. 
The vicar and the building committee and the 
parishioners accepted the Messrs. Foster’s offer 
at once, and plans for the new church were 
immediately prepared by Mr. Smales, and a 
new contract taken by Mr. Barton. The new 
church was to be designed on the original 
model of the old one, and all the materials of 
the old church were to be re-set in their 
original positions, and the fine Norman arches 
of the old church were to be the prominent 
feature in the new one. A lofty tower, in the 
Norman style, is to take the place of the old 
porch, and form the entrance to the building. 
The church will stand nearly due east and west, 
and the west front will face the highroad from 
Egton to Egton Bridge. The nave will be 52 ft. 
long by 17 ft. wide, with north and south aisles, 
each 52 ft. long by 9ft.6 in. wide. The chancel 
will be 31 ft. long by 17 ft. wide, with vestries 
and organ-chamber on the north side, and the 
tower will be at the south-west end of the south 
aisle. The accommodation will be for about 
800, which will be about 100 more than the old 
church. The style of architecture adopted for 
the nave, aisle, and tower is the Early Norman, 
with semicircular headed windows, doors, 
arcades, &c., with the free use of the zig-zag, 
chevron, and other ornaments peculiar to the 
style. The chancel arch is Early English, and 
the chancel and vestries are to be carried out in 
the Tudor style, as it was thought by Messrs. 
Foster that this would be the most satisfactory 
way of perpetuating the memory of the old 
building. The roofs of the naves and aisles will 
be all open timbered, and the chancel roof 
boarded in pitch-pine. 

Hern-hill. —The Church of St. Michael, 
angry near Faversham, was re-opened on 

27th inst., after restoration. The church 
Consists of a chancel, nave, north and south 
aisles, porch on north side, and tower at west 
end. The general architectural features belong 
i Early Perpendicular period. The church 
po been restored and reseated, under the 
rection of Messrs. Newman & Billing, archi- 
pi by Mr. Naylor, builder, Rochester. The 
church contains an old oak rood-screen consist- 
ing of five bays, each again being subdivided 
— two, and filled in its upper part with 
racery, and deeply-moulded cornice and small 
Columns with caps and labels. This has been 
es and a new screen erected where the 
0 : wooden vestry was. Portions of the ancient 
Colouring of the walls still remain, also a small 
5 ay of old N. orman carving in the north wall 
—— tower. Coincident with the restoration a 

orial triple-light window of large size, in 
memory of his mother, has been inserted by 








Mr. E. S. Dawes, of Mount Ephraim. The 
window is by Messrs. Powell & Co., of 
Whitefriars. The three subjects are Lois and 
Eunice teaching Timothy the Bible, Dorcas 
feeding the poor, and Priscilla and Aquila 
instructing Apollos in the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Burgh (Norfolk).—The chancel of Burgh 
Church, next Aylsham, which dates from early 
in the thirteenth century, has just been restored. 
In the lower part of the inside of the south wall 
there still exist ten stone arcades, and above 
them six larger arcades which are pierced with 
single lancet light windows. On the north wall 
similar arcading occurs, with a very fine Early 
English archway, formerly opening into a north 
chapel, which was destroyed probably in the 
sixteenth century. When the present rector, 
the Rev. E. T. Yates, was instituted to the bene- 
fice about four years ago, he found the chavcel 
in a most deplorable and wretched condition, 
and the roof rotten throughout. He determined 
to restore it, and also to rebuild the north 
chapel, which had for so many years been a ruin. 
He called in the assistance of Mr. Phipson, the 
Diocesan architect, and hearing that Sir George 
Gilbert Scott was likely to be in the locality, got 
him to meet Mr. Phipson and consult as to what 
was best to be done. The result is that the 
chancel has been carried out to its original 
length, so far as could be ascertained, and a 
three-light east window, with a circular light 
over it, has been erected, all worked out to 
correspond with the old details. Buttresses of 
Early English character have been built on the 
south side in the place of some rough brick 
modern buttresses, which had been put up for 
the support of the walls. The north chapel has 
been rebuilt in a precisely similar style to the 
chancel, and the blocked-up archway opened. 
A new oak roof, of Early English character, has 
been substituted for the rough sixteenth-century 
one over the chancel. There are two small 
stained glass windows in the north chapel, the 
work of Mr. King, of Norwich, and the gift of 
Mr. J. H. Holly. The entire works have cost 
upwards of 1,000/., all of which, with the 
exception of the money for dilapidations and 
some minor contributions from Mr. Holly’s family, 
have been borne by the rector. Messrs. Cornish 
& Gaymer, of North Walsham, have carried out 
the restoration. 

Donington.—It is proposed to restore and 
enlarge the interesting old church of the parish 
of Donington, near Albrighton. The tower and 
some other portions of the structure date as far 
back as the thirteenth century, and has, during 
the intervening period, undergone considerable 
changes and additions. The church being in a 
dilapidated condition, it is proposed not only to 
repair but to restore and enlarge it, also to 
remove two galleries and the old high box-pews 
which prevail, to furnish the nave with com- 
fortable seats, and erect a new south aisle, 
which will contain sixty-two new sittings. Ata 
parish meeting, held in the Donington School- 
room on the 21st inst., the plans, which had 
been prepared by the architect, Mr. John Norton, 
were approved. 

Connah’s Quay.—The Church of St. Mark, 
Connah’s Quay, Cheshire, was re-opened on 
Monday last, after renovation and additions. 
The church is modern, and consisted, previously 
to the alterations, of a nave, with tower at the 
west end, and chancel, with a small vestry on 
either side. The chancel, which was exceediugly 
short from east to west, and quite inadequate 
for the requirements of the church, has been 
taken down and entirely rebuilt, being made 
wider, and about 17 ft. longer. The side vestries 
have also been removed, and in their stead 
has been built on the north side an organ- 
chamber, and on the south side a suitable 
vestry. The walls of the chancel and other 
additions have been built of local stone, plastered 
inside, and the interior dressings of the win- 
dows and chancel arch, &c., are of Cefn stone. 
The body of the church has been re-seated and 
re-arranged, the new arrangement giving a 
passage up the centre of the church, with seats 
on either side, and aisles next the outer walls. 
The seats are of pitch pine, simple in design. 
The whole of the floors are new, and have a 
system of ventilation under. The cost of 
the whole of the work, exclusive of pulpit, 
font, and reredos, will be about 1,8001. The 
whole of the church has been fitted with 
hot-water apparatus by Mr. C. Seward, of 
Preston. Mr. John Douglas, of Chester, is the 
architect; and Mr. John Roberts, of Chester, 
was the contractor for the whole work. 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newton-le-Willows—A new Congregational 
Church at Newton-le-Willows was opened on 
the 20th inst. The building is Early Decorated 
in style, and the west elevation, fronting Crow- 
lane, consists of a massive tower and spire on 
the south side of a large nave gable, pierced 
with two lofty double-light windows and mary- 
gold window over, flanked by the north stair- 
case and approached by a large projecting 
western porch. The walls of the building are 
faced with York shoddies, and the dressings to 
doors and windows are of light red freestone. 
The body of the church is 70 ft. long by 50 ft. 
wide, divided by means of cast-iron columns 
with caps of wrought-iron foliage into nave and 
aisles of five bays, the whole covered over with 
open roofing constructed with longitudinal and 
transverse arches. The gallery extends round 
two sides of the church and over the large 
vestibule at the west end, and, with the ground 
floor, is seated for about 850 persons. The 
work has been executed by Messrs. Wells & 
Sons, from the designs and under the super- 
vision of Messrs. W. & J. Hay, architects, Liver- 
pool. The gasfittings and ornamented ironwork 
were supplied by Messrs. Smith, of Birmingham ; 
the front railings by Messrs. Nuttall & Son, 
Golborne ; the heating apparatus by Mr. Grundy ; 
the carving by Mr. Rogerson; and the church- 
yard was laid out and planted by Mr. Unsworth, 
of Earlestown. Mr. Randle was clerk of the 
works. 

Pentrobin.—A new chapel for the New Con- 
nexion Methodists, af Pentrobin, Buckley, was 
opened on the 18th inst. The chapel, which has 
been built and designed by Mr. Williams, at a 
cost of about 600/., is capable of seating 250 
persons. 








SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Wolverhampton. — New Board Schools in 
Brick-kiln-street, Wolverhampton, wese opened 
on Monday. The new buildings, which have 
been erected on a site containing about three. 
quarters of an acre, are arranged along the sides 
of the land facing the two roads, the space 
behind being kept clear so as to allow ample 
playground for the children. The schools are 
divided into four departments, all on the ground 
floor, giving accommodation for 977 children. 
The boys have a main room, 54 ft. Gin. by 22 ft., 
with two class-rooms, each 24 ft. by 17 ft. The 
accommodation for the girls is the same as for 
the boys. The infants have a main room, 40 ft. 
by 28 ft., with one class-room, 30 ft. 6 in. by 
20 ft.; and the fourth department,—which is 
for boys and girls over six years of age who 
have passed the first standard,. and will be 
under the control of a mistress,—have a main 
room, 57 ft. 3 in. by 22 ft., and two class-rooms, 
each 23 ft. by 17 ft.6 in. Each department is 
provided with separate lavatories and hat and 
cloak room. The buildings are erected in red 
brick, simply treated; the roofs are covered 
with blue slates. The use of stonework has been 
avoided, except where necessary for construc- 
tional purposes, whatever ornament is intro- 
duced being in moulded brickwork. The schools 
are heated by Messrs. Shillito & Shorland’s 
Manchester school-grates. The gas-fittings have 
been supplied by Mr. Eaton. All the passages 
and lavatories and hat and cloak rooms are 
paved with Val de Travers asphalte, and all the 
walls internally are lined with white glazed 
bricks to a height of 4 ft. 6 in. from the floor 
line. The work has been erected by Messrs. 
Dawson & Bradney, at a total cost,—including 
desks, galleries, and other fittings,—of 6,9601., 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Fleeming, architect to the Board. 








Cleopatra’s Needle—We are glad to see 
that preparations have been commenced for 
taking down the upper portions of the two 
massive granite pedestals which stand on each 
side of the spot on which Cleopatra’s Needle is 
to be erected. A space has been excavated, 
and will be occupied by a floor of concrete of 
great solidity and strength, destined to support 
the weight of the obelisk and its massive granite 
pedestal. The expense of making this founda- 
tion will be borne by Mr. Dixon, the contractor. 
The other expenses will be paid by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, including 1,500/., the 
cost of two sphinxes, which are to be placed on 





the lowered granite pedestals at each side. 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 


Perth.—A meeting of the master masons has 
been held in Perth, at which it was unanimously 
agreed, in consequence of the work in hand, to 
recede from their resolution to reduce the wages 
by 3d. per hour; and so the men, who have been 
on strike for a fortnight, will resume work. 
The wages remain at 8d. and 84d. per hour. 

Dundee.—The master slaters of Dundee inti- 
mated some time ago that the wages of the 
workmen would be reduced $d. per hour on May 
25th, and that if no intimation of agreement to 
the change were received by Monday morning 
last a lock-out would take place. The men 
have declined to agree to the change, and 
therefore the whole of the yards, with the ex- 
ception of Messrs. Ramsay & Reid’s, were 
closed on Monday. 

Bristol.—The Bristol plasterers and plumbers 
have notified the Master Builders’ Association 
for a general advance. The former body demand 
ld. per hour extra, the plumbers 4d., both sec- 
tions receiving at the present time 93d. per 
hour. Although the men are committed by 
their trade unions to strike work if their demands 
are not acceded to, it is thought probable that 
the matters in dispute may be settled by a Board 
of Conciliation. In consequence of requests 
made by employers of labour from all parts of 
the country, the National Conciliation Congress, 
which was to assemble at Bristol in May, is 
adjourned until the beginning of June, “so as 
not to interfere with the opening of the Paris 
Exhibition.” 








Pooks Received. 


Palliser’s American Cottage Homes. By GrorcE 
and Cuartes Pattuiser, Architects. London: 
Tribner. New York: Bicknell. 


American architectural books are becoming 
numerous, and their prevalence seems to indi- 
cate a great deal of activity, a great deal of 
intention to improve and make the best of their 
domestic architecture especially, both in illus- 
trating old (comparatively) houses and planning 
new ones. We do not precisely make out the 
locus standi of the authors of the present work, 
who are described on the title-page as “ archi- 
tects,” but appear to have business relations 
with “the trade ” which we should hardly under- 
stand on this side of the water. However, that 
does not affect the character of the book, which 
is put forth with the special aim of supplying, 
as the authors say, a demand in the States for 
practical designs of low and medium-priced 
houses, suited to “the masses” in that country. 
The designs are mostly of the type which used 
to be called ‘‘ villas” in England, rather small 
houses with a determination to be picturesque, 
with multifarious gables and very projecting 
eaves. They are, however, apparently solid in 
design and construction, and not characterised 
by any gew-gaw extravagances of showy harge- 
boards &c. They mostly exhibit a plain wooden 
construction, in some cases built upon brick as 
a ground story, but in not a few cases of timber 
only. The design with most character in it is 
perhaps that on plate xix.; some others are 
pretty and picturesque, and all are quiet and 
in good taste, though a good many of them are 
a little commonplace, to our thinking. That 
for a seaside residence, on plate xl., is also a 
good one, and has individuality of style. Most 
of the plans, we fear, are rather deficient in 
arrangement, especially in the method of 
managing the entrance. As in some other cases 
we have noticed, the book would hardly attract 
much attention as an English one, as we have 
better things of the same kind; but it is inte- 
resting as coming from the States, and indi- 
cating the prevalent ideas on middle-class 
domestic architecture there. 











Mr. Ellis A. Davidson.—We are sorry to 
learn that Mr. E. A. Davidson died on the 9th 
inst., after a lingering illness. One of the first 
art teachers under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, he was for many years at the Chester 
Diocesan Training College, under the Rev. 
Arthur Rigg. After this he was art-master at 
the City Middle-class School, and when he re- 
signed his post he devoted himself almost 
entirely to the superintendence of the various 
technical publications brought out by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. He was also the 
author of severa! technical works reviewed in 
our pages at the time of publication. 





Bliscellanen. 


Proposed Memorial to James Brindley, 
the Engineer.—The committee appointed to 
carry out the rebuilding of Newchapel Church, 
Tunstall, as a national memorial to James 
Brindley, the engineer, met last week. The 
Chairman (the Ven. Archdeacon Sir Lovelace T. 
Stamer, bart.) laid before the meeting the 
draft of a circular which it was decided to issue 
to the engineering profession as an appeal for 
support to the project, it being thought that the 
civil engineers of the present day would be glad 
to contribute towards the cost of a worthy 
memorial of one who was so distinguished an 
ornament of the profession, who was born in 
1716, was engineer for the Bridgwater Canal, 
1759 to 1767; was engineer to the Grand Trunk 
Canal, 1766 to 1770; and who died at Turn- 
hurst, in the parish of Newchapel, 27th of 
September, 1772. Mr. Lewis, architect, reported 
that he had received tenders from five builders 
for the erection of the proposed church at 
Newchapel; the lowest was that of Mr. N. 
Bennett, the amount being 6,628/. for the 


church complete with nave, chancel, tower, | 


and spire. Divided as directed, into separate 
amounts for nave, chancel, with tower, and 
spire, it was as follows :—Nave, 4,181; chancel 
and tower, 1,7811.; spire, 8011. In answer toa 
suggestion from Mr. Heath, M.P., Mr. Lewis 
explained that if brick were used instead of 
stone, it would make a reduction in the estimate 
of 25 per cent. A reference to the amount of 
subscriptions promised and payments made 
showed that even for a brick nave a sum of 
1,6001. would yet require to be raised. It was 
resolved that until a considerable portion of 
this was subscribed the church could not be 
commenced ; and the feeling was expressed that 
if the committee adopted a brick instead of 
a stone building, they must drop the term 
“ Brindley Memorial,” and simply call them- 
selves a committee for rebuilding Newchapel 
Church. 

The Bournemouth Sewage Outfall.— 
The Bournemouth Improvement Commissioners 
having applied for sanction to borrow 13,000’. 
for works of sewage outfall, Mr. Thornhill 
Harrison, one of the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, held a public inquiry at the 
town-hall on the 15th inst. The Commissioners 
had decided on having two outfalls, one running 
under the pier, and proposed to be carried 1,350 ft. 
out to sea, and the other at Boscombe. The 
cost of these two outfalis had been estimated at 
about 8,500/., but, in order to allow for all con- 
tingencies, they resolved to ask for the larger 
sum. Dr. Compton and others were called, and 
stated that no injurious results would take place 
by the double outfall scheme being carried out. 
Mr. Creeke, the surveyor to the Commissioners, 
however, said he was decidedly opposed to the 
scheme, and that the sewage would pollute the 
water and make it unpleasant for bathers, and 
that if this scheme were adopted one-third of 
the proposed new pier would be erected over 
the rankest polluted water. Several medical 
men were examined, all of whom condemned 
the carrying out of the sewage under the pier, 
even though it were taken 400 ft. beyond the 
pier-head ; and contended that if the scheme 
were adopted it would damage the reputation of 
Bournemouth. The people of Boscombe objected 
to the Bournemouth sewage being emptied 
there, and it was suggested as a compromise 
that there be one outfall between Bournemouth 
and Boscombe for the two places. The inspector 
recommended that the sewage be clarified before 
being allowed to be passed into the sea. 


Bridging the Danube. — The Warsaw 
papers state that a strong iron pontoon bridge, 
complete in every detail, left there recently for 
Roumania. The pontoons composing the bridge 
were manufactured in Germany, Belgium, and 
Poland, and when put together on the Danube 
will be the strongest of their kind yet thrown 
across that river. A number of engineers 
belonging to the garrison at Warsaw accom- 
panied the train. 


Another Theatre Gone the Old Way.— 
About five o’clock on Wednesday morning the 
Elephant and Castle Theatre, New Kent-road, 
was found to be on fire, and was speedily 
“burned out.” The theatre had only been built 
some four or five years. A great deal of damage 
was done to the platform of the adjoining 
station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company. 





The New Channel Twin-Steamer “ py. 
press.”—This new vessel, which has been built 
at Messrs. Leslie & Co.’s yard at Hebbarn, hag 
just run her trial trip, which was very satis. 
factory, the speed attained being upwards of 
fourteen knots. She has been built somewhat 
on the model of the Castalia, with the important 
exception that she may be said to be a vegge] 
with two distinct hulls instead of two half. 
ships, as in the case of the Vastalia. Her de. 
signers are Messrs. Andrew Leslie and Mr. 
Parker. She is intended to carry 1,000 passen. 
gers, and will be put on the Dover and Calais 
station during the Paris Exhibition. The 
general dimensions of the Express are as follows: 
—Length over all, 300 ft.; beam, 61 ft.; beam 
over sponsons, 63 ft. 6 in.; depth of each hull 
(moulded), 14 ft. 6 in.; height of superstruc. 
ture, 8 ft.; width of each hull, 18 ft. 3 in,, 
clear width between hulls, 25 ft. 6 in, 
draught of water when ship is complete, 
and with ninety tons of coal, 6 ft. 7 in. forward, 
and 6 ft. 8 in. aft. The consumption of coal] 
will amount to about six tons per hour, 
The engines and boilers are the work of 
Messrs. Black, Hawthorn, & Co., engineers, 
Gateshead. To enable the vessel to attain 
a high rate of speed, it was indispensably 
necessary that the engine power must be very 
great, whilst the weight must be reduced to 
the lowest possible degree. By using only the 


_very best material,—cast steel, gun-metal, and 





wrought iron predominating,—and the most 
skilful workmanship, Messrs. Black, Hawthorn, 
& Co., succeeded in providing the immense 
engines, boilers, &c., with a horse-power of 4,200, 
which weigh altogether only 500 tons. The 
heaviest castings in connexion with the machi. 
nery were the cylinders, weighing 11 tons 
each, which were supplied from the works 
of Messrs. W. Black & Co., North-Eastern 
Foundry, South Shields. The engines are con. 
structed on the diagonal inclined principal, with 
two cylinders in each ship, each pair working 
upon one crank pin. The four cylinders are each 
63 in. diameter. The stroke of each piston is 
72 in., and they travel at the rate of 480 ft. per 
minute. The engines, with forty revolutions per 
minute, have indicated up to 4,200 horse-power. 
Each cylinder is complete, having its own con- 
denser, air-pump, and feed and bilge pumps. The 
paddle-wheels, which are perfectly independent 
of each other, so that one can be working ahead 
whilst the other is going astern, are fitted with 
patent feathering floats. The diameter of each 
paddle-wheel, over the floats, is 24 ft. and 
there are ten floats to each paddle, measuring 
10 ft. 6 in. long by 4 ft. 9 in. deep. The steam 
is obtained from four boilers, each 15 ft. diameter 
and 19 ft. long, fired from both ends by means 
of six furnaces, making in all twenty-four fur- 
naces and eight stoke-holes. The working 
pressure of the boilers is 30 1b. to the square 
inch, which is fully maintained when the 
engines are running forty revoluiions per 
minute. 


Cutting off the Water Supply.—At the 
Wandsworth Police-court, on the 13th inst., the 
occupier of a house at Wimbledon attended 
before Mr. Paget, to complain of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Waterworks Company cutting off 
his supply. He said he had made three appli- 
cations to the company, but he could not obtain 
any reply. He did not owe the company any 
money, but his next-door neighbour had refused 
to pay an overcharge. There was one supply 
for the two houses into a tank which stood on 
applicant’s premises. Mr. Paget inquired 
whether the applicant had tendered the whole 
amount for the two houses? The applicant said 
he had not. Mr. Paget told him that he must 
do so before he would be entitled to a supply of 
water. Another man living in Battersea also 
attended to complain of the company cutting off 
his supply. The company had cut off the water 
next door, and as one pipe served both houses 
his supply had been stopped. He did not -_ 
the company any money. Mr. Paget said t . 
applicant must tender the money for the gener? 
quarter, as the company were not bound to trus 
him. If the company refused to supply the 
applicant after he had tendered the money, he 
could apply to him again. 

Conservative Club, Ardwick.—It is m™- 
tended to build a new club-house for the Con- 
servatives of Ardwick. Mr. S. C. Thompson 
has prepared the plans, and estimates the oost 
of the building at 2,500l. A site has a 
secured fronting Higher Ardwick and Park- 


place. 
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Sculpture in Rome.—The Times corre- 
spondent says,— “Although the Italians in 
oil colours are still, «ven in their decline, great 
masters of execution, their preference is for 
marble as a medium of thought and feeling, and 
their best sculptors now, abandoning the mere 
nudo of the figure, which had led to an in- 
tolerable multiplication of Eves, Hebes, and 
Venuses, are studying bare realism in the fea- 
tures and expression of countenances taken by 

reference from every-day life. It is the fashion, 
with a certain class of English critics, to run 
down Canova and the classical style to which 
he gave rise, as an emasculate, nerveless, und 
soulless school of art; but those who utter such 
opinions can never have seen Canova’s bust of 
Napoleon I. in the Pitti Palace, or its duplicate 
at Chatsworth [Qy. Apsley House ?]. The per- 
fectly overpowering, crushing genius, and cha- 
racter given to the man in that face is some- 
thing the like of which one would vainly look 
for in the whole row of the Cesars of antiquity. 
That was hardly the Napoleon whom God had 
made. It was the hero such as he appeared in 
the heated imagination of the sculptor and his 
countrymen during the short lapse of years 
before Arcola and Marengo, and before the dis- 
enchantment of the Imperial period set in: 
Mere Goth as I am, I am bold enough to chal- 
lenge any man to produce such an expression of 
mind and soul in a marble face us that is; and, 
although anything approaching that may never 
be seen, I think that such young artists as Mon- 
teverde exert themselves to come near by their 
Columbuses and Mazzinis, and strive after a 
success which is not wholly undeserved.” 

Carpenters and Joiners.—The 18th annual 
report of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, the head-quarters of which 
are in Manchester, shows that the society com- 
prises 330 branches and 16,829 members, with 
a cash balance of 74,2481., against 317 branches, 
16,038 members, and 70,1091. balance at the end 
of the previous year. The income of 1877 was 
42,2311, and expenditure 38,0921. The largest 
item of expenses is under the head “ Trade 
Privileges,” which comprises strike-pay, con- 
ciliation and arbitration expenses, law expenses, 
and other costs of trade movements. The sum 
thus expended was 13,168l., or 15s. 73d. per 
member. The general secretary remarks that 


last year was a year of trade disputes and | 
“The trade and commerce of this/ proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously ; 


strikes, 


The Defoe Memorial Manse, Tooting.— 
In 1688 Daniel Defoe founded the Nonconformist 
church at ‘Tooting, and supplied it with a 
minister. In 1874 a committee was formed for 
the purpose of erecting the “Defoe Memorial 
Manse,” for the use of the minister for the time 
being. The Rev. John Congreve, M.A., the 
rector of the parish, expressed his readiness to 
co-operate in the erection of a memorial so 
thoroughly in harmony with the spirit and work 
of the fay-famed Defoe. ‘If Daniel Defoe were 
alive and amongst us,” said Mr. Congreve, at a 
public meeting, “it is certain he would greatly 
desire to see the successive ministers of his 
church provided with a house suitable to their 
position and work.” In 1875, an ample freehold 
site was purchased from the British Land Com- 
pany, in the most conspicuous position in 
Tooting, at an unremunerative price, in con- 
sideration of the object for which it was 
required. The Manse, of which an illustration 
is given in the Mid.Surrey Gazette, will be a 
substantial building in the domestic Gothic 
style, from designs by Messrs. Tarring & Sons, 
architects. Near the front door, between two 
of the buttresses, it is proposed to place a life- 
size statue of Defoe, under an enriched canopy. 
The memorial is expected to cost 1,5001. 

Royal Aquarium and Summer and 
Winter Garden Society.—An extraordinary 
general meeting of the above society has been 
held at the Aquarium, Westminster, for the 
purpose of confirming the following resolution, 
passed unanimously at an extraordinary general 
meeting, held on the 7th inst. :—“ That 5,000 
six per cent. preference shares of 51. each be 
raised in lieu of the 6,000 six per cent. pre- 
ference shares of 51. each proposed.” Captain 
Molesworth, R.N., the chairman of the Board, 
presided, and, in moving the confirmation of the 
resolution given above, said that, without any 
pressure whatever, 23,0001. had been taken by 
the shareholders, and the remaining 2,000l. 
there would be no difficulty in placing. He 
moved the confirmatory resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. Jewell, a shareholder, and 
carried unanimously, without discussion. The 
chairman then stated that the door receipts 
were going on in the most satisfactory manner, 
and that they had every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress of the institution. A vote of 





thanks to the chairman and directors was then 


country as a whole has undoub‘edly been in a/ and in returning thanks the chairman said he 


very depressed condition, and our employers 
have contended that the building trades were 
also experiencing a period of bad trade, and 
that their profits would not admit of any 
advance in the wages of their workmen. We 
dissented from this opinion, and hence several 


severe and protracted strikes have occurred | 
during the past year. The great majority of | 
the public seem to believe that in such disputes | 
the employers are always right, and the work- | 
men invariably in the wrong; but there are a’ 
few who agree with the late John Stuart Mill | 


when he says that ‘experience has at length 
enabled the more intelligent trades to take a 
tolerably correct measure of the circumstances 
on which the success of a strike for an advance 

of wages depends.’ ” 
“ Trade Outrage Unpunished —At the 
ee Assizes on Saturday, William Acton, 
; illiam Hughes, and John Hodson were indicted 
or throwing against the house of Robert Ham- 
nett, of Cheetham, Manchester, some explosive 
ene, with intent to murder him. 
amnett, in partnership with another, carried 
on business as brickmakers at Pendlebury. Up 
pa —_ time ago they were operatives, and 
. ers of the Brickmakers’ Union, and shortly 
res commencing business they introduced 
: m machinery. This gave offence to the 
Peratives, and in consequence of an outrage 
cant apprehended, Mr. Hamnett’s house was 
oan ed by the police. On the 19th of January, 
vol ver, during the temporary absence of the 
ce, early in the morning, a tin can, supposed 
bottle t pr yoroa an explosive liquid, and a 
sa Pot of gunpowder, pieces of lead, &c., 
al age at the fanlight, but striking some 
bre ig » they fell into the street, and two 
eles —— occurred, which awoke the in- 
Union. ‘ prisoners were members of the 
sufficient were arrested, but there not being 
power evidence to convict them, they were 
m.. Pemberton, a new Catholic Church, to 
persons, will shortly be commenced. 


- Pugin, Ashlin, & Pugin, of Westminster, 


are the architects, 


Mr. | 


| hoped they would show on a future occasion 
| that they deserved it. 


Fall of Concrete Wall at Camberwell.— 
We referred a fortnight ago (p. 281) to the fall 


‘of a concrete wall at some new houses in Sedg- 
|moor-place (formerly Westmoreland - street), 


Southampton-street, Camberwell. At the last 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the Building Act Committee reported on the 
subject to the effect that the work had been 
carried out in accordance with the terms of the 
| Building Act, and that the accident was to be 
_attributed to the shaking of the work while 
'green,—such shaking being caused, we believe, 
by [some rather rough “Jlarking” or “ horse- 
play”? on the part of some of the workmen 
| while on the scaffold. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.— 
|Mr. Gye announces that the opera season of 
| 1878 will commence on Tuesday, April 2nd, 
‘and states his intention to produce two, at 
‘least, of the following works :—For the first 
time in England, Bizet’s opera, “Carmen,” 
ithe principal réle by Madame Adelina Patti; 
an entirely new opera by M. De Filotow, 
entitled “ Alma”; Herold’s opera, “ Le Pré aux 
Clercs”; and, for the first time in England, 
Victor Masse’s opera, “ Paulo e Virginia,” the 
chief character by Mademoiselle Albani. Several 
new artistes are engaged, and all the old 
favourites. Everything promises well. 

A Citizen of Eisenach, in Germany, who 
has already built and presented to his native 
town a large schoolhouse and barracks, is about 
to erect a splendid theatre in that place, with 
the intention of likewise handing it over to the 
town as soon as it is finished. 

The Artisans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company.—The annual report of 
this company for 1877 shows a net revenue of 
13,0111., out of which a dividend of 2 per cent. 
is recommended, leaving 1,304. to be carried 
forward. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
accept a copy of Mr. J. Dafforne’s illustrated 
volume, “The Albert Memorial: its History, 





Description, &c.,” recently published. 





At the Royal Albert Hall, on the 27th 
inst., the two cantatas, “The Ancient Mariner,” 
by Mr. J. F. Barnett, and “ Fridolin,” by Signor 
Randegger, were performed by Mr. Carter's 
choir. There have been some capital evenings 
here lately. 








TENDERS 


For painting, distempering, &c., at the Poplar and. 
; co ney Sick Asylum, Messrs, A, & O. Harston, archi- 
ects :— 


Harrison & Wo00d .......cccceeeeeee £1,890 0 0 
OS er are saasaas 1,326 0 0 
ROU os vneidatuavectierscdadiascccesense 1,158 0 
WO ERIN cccccvccsesnnacteapincaecsise . 99% 0 0 
Derby (accepted)........ hidncavasced ~ 957 00 





Fer the erection of 8‘. Dunstan’s Church, East Acton, 
forsthe Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, Mr, R, 
Hesketh, architect. Messrs, Franklin & Andrew, sur- 








vey ors :— 
Vicarage, 
Scrivener & White ..... 3 voces £3,438 
Cc scacccesiccndoncccan eeeeee 3,468 
Bider & Sons ....ccccccccccceseee distews 12,890 ..... 3,532 
Chappell ecccee 12,830 . seocce 3,420 
Dove, Brothers....... aduiccaieices a eee 
Browne & Robinson...........sce0008 11,938 ...... 2,985 
Co | sseieae T1070 ccccce 3, 
Adamson & Sons eee neteseseesonscene . 10,841 eoccee 2,869 





For new school's, Fleet-road, Marylebone, for tbe 
London school Board. Mr. E. R. Robson, architect. 
Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Ne‘ghbour, surveyors :— 





Manley & Rogers . 996 0 0 
Perry & Co, .......... 13,929 0 0 
Sheffield & Prebble 13,876 0 0 
Scrivener & White. 13,767 g O 
DROMPOOD 00 <ccsavercessenes 13,700 0 O 
PAE Oe TIME sicsecssvcaciasssariacs . 13,695 0 0 
QO a ctinistaccivercsosscscxiceasts we. 183,674 0 0 
TRRAIE 2 ocecacevaiancevicacssneseseces . 13,625 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker ....ccccccee 13,599 0 O 
Williams & Son ..,......s00s000000 « 13,550 0 0 
COW ioecccccccadsaserieeccesacsien « 13,535 0 0 
Wall, Brothers ...........00 scoccee 19,450 0 @ 





For new schools, Silver-street, Notting-hill, for the 
London School Board. Mr. E. R, Robson, architect, 
Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour, =o — 






Stimpson & CO....s00c-seesereeee soore £8,740 0 O 
IUQRE Scaccecceses 345 0 O 
Hobson ...... 8,338 0 0 
NIN oc ccasdacrdvucacaruasccessecceses 8,252 0 0 
ile I BET Sess cedcscccedcescace eee 8,196 Q O 
WPCINININ crns. cc cceccaccedicedsveancead « 8,142 0 0 
Wall, Brother® .....<.<cccccsscees oun Gaae @ © 
ERNE c. sccacdendeacscassacduceneera . 7,964 0 0 
PRN ceccccecocascsseaa sends tie ee © 
DNGMA DRUM csocsicdsesasccrcovtsssccnnie. Gee © 
Hook & Oldrey .........s00+0 soucee, Tee Go 





For new wings to school buildings, Jonson - street, 
Stepney, for the London School Board, Mr. E. RB, Robe 
son, architect, Mr. 1’. M. Rickman, surveyor :— 











Scrivener & White ...... acsoncceeeeee @ 6 
Aitchison & Walker ....ccse00. 8,987 0 0 
Cox 8,903 0 0 
Tongue, 8,890 0 O 
Brass ... 8,879 0 0 
Wood ...... 8,769 0 O 
Thompson 8,670 0 O 
Higgs & Hi 8,540 0 0 
H»bson 8,443 0 0 
SOTEEG ccccsacesinse -. 8,286 0 0 
Sheffield & Oo. .........s0006 
Atherton & Latta........000-s0000008 8,050 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence for Mr. T. Cooksey 
Tunbridge Wells. Mr. R. Adolphus a. i 












Mansfield & SOB .,..s..s0.csesseeeees Ly 00 
Strange & SONS...ccccccereeee jeneacee 2,090 0 e 
Longley ......--++ dccccccoceceee ssc aan @ © 
Edwards, Brothers .....0....0000008 1,998 0 0 
Thorogood .......ccccescccscseeseeee ecco 18e @ SO 
Elwig (accepted) .....0..-seseeee ace 208k @ 

For alterations at No. 101, Wood-street, City. Messrs, 

A . Wimble, architects :— 

deat : Allow for old 

Materials, 

Ashby & Horner £1,975 — seven £30 
Ramsey . 1,998 sors «20 
Brass .... « 1,687 —aeeece 55 
Falkner . ice A ms =e 
W. & F. Croaker ......... Ge. cnc 

For rebuilding 189, Drury-lane, Messrs, J, & W. 

Wimble, architects :— 
) ~~ ge oe £3,273 9 0 
Hoare & Son ......cesecsseereeeeeeees - 3,272 0 0 
I ch ocacxcacescscsdnccnsaccewretes . 3,223 9 0 
Brass .....s00 eecieuaad adleaaaed eval taea . 3,193 9 0 
TRI cscnssececceasucecsates 3,120 0 @O 
Ashby & Horner .. 3,030 0 0 
Sewell & Son...... - 2,986 0 0 
W. & F. Croaker .......0000 2,921 0 0 








the completion of 
the Strand, &c., 
F, Newman, 


For the construction of a new sluice, 
eastern main sewer, and branch sewers in 
for the Town Council of Ryde. Mr. 
engineer :—= 








Coker ..... eeaunsed sdinaia eaaiundea soe £6,800 10 6 
Jolliffe 5,450 0 0 
SMa a. .cccccssekacnconasciceseenescae “ED OM 
iauler pabacecceneddéuoonvedes mcaesess - 9,760 0 O 
Groves (accepted) .....s.s+000 eooee 9,622 0 O 

For alterations and additions to the Plough Tavern, 


Bloomsbury, for Mr. 8. O. Carlton, Mr. W. Paice, archie 


tect :-— 
Treble & Son, builder’s work, 





For alterations and additions to the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, for the Lords Come 


missioners of the rey ge 
Gibbon & Mitchell (accepted), 
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For alterations and additions to St. Marylebone Work- 
house, and the erection of casual wards, Mr, H. Saxon 
Snell, a. — 





& Foste?........00+...+:00000 £212,208 0 0 
Mowlems: & 00,.....ccceccoves covecesee 11,390 0 0 
Chappell sccccc..sseee poneseumavapreoes 11,236 0 0 
Nightingale 11,150 0 0 
Crockett ...... coors 11,090 @ 0 

10,833 0 0 
0 0 


Wall, Brothers (accepted) ...... 
Perki 


10,533 





For three warehouses, Southwark, Mr, Henry 8. Legg, 





architect. Quantities supplied :— 
BUG BOO, 50, verscscoccccccscceccscccssn aren, @ @ 
Browne & Robinson ... 4,368 0 0 
Ell ssbansusepsdescdocseesssesesasvecssscee DRORO” OOO 





For house, erie, stables, &c., at Farnborough, 
for Mr, Thos, Fox, essrs, George & Peto, archi- 


tects :— 
Perkins sepeateieabinaeebnoundtis senees ost eOe 0 0 
SPOT E;, MRREDs.ccveresscocerseccovsoe 8,325 0 0 
URINE sts vusbupniacetansigecutoncpks+<o SERED) 
ea pususencankenseeece 7,224 0 0 
Payne & Balding ...........+.... ene gare 60-0 
PRMD | iasivcsbcaenssnsscescsbioeses sve 7,013 0 0 





For farm-house and farm buildings, Cudham, for the 
Right Hon, Earl Stanhope. Mr, Martin Bulmer, archi- 

















tect :— 
Pannett ..... i ibaabedoesewsen sveereeesse £3,098 0 0 
Dartneil ,, Cccccceceeceeccesecses 3,026 0 O 
Re 
Payne & Balding ........0ccsveeeeee 3,208 0 0 
Caliund & 3,100 0 0 
Laslett (withdrawn)....cc00ereeeee 2,993 0 @ 
For house at Shirleys, Orpington, for Mr. J. Brooks, 
Mr. G. H. Pierre Harris, architect :— 
Grover. sshneen £1,974 0 0 
Ward wien OS 
BROMO Sin csnesscese sunasantessesanbe ooo 1,776 0 O 
Payne & Balding (accepted)...... 1,737 0 0 





For a schools for the Willenhall School Board :— 











OUBD sessesssrcerssereccessesssesseverees £3,080 7 3 
Wistance COR e econ eee ress eeeeseesonsoes 3,473 00 
REE TES: 3,342 00 
Inw C0900 COR ree eedeoereecercoeoneres 3,196 00 
Teece ovenne 3,182 0 0 
Pilshaw 3,139 9 0 
ERE E 3,138 0 0 
EEURCOP srcccerosccrsccscssvccscesesnvee 9,114 0. O 
Dawson & Bradney ..,...000000000c8 3,098 12 10 
Wiley & Filkin ...,.....0cccrrscessorsee 3,942 0 O 
Trow & Sons 2,965 0 0 
Tones & SON sissscssssssvserecrerseeeee 2,950 0 0 
BROMO: ertnosecersens tccccecvceccesovece 2,991 O O 
Tatlow (accepted) isorssecsreree 2,735 0 0 





For the erection of anew Wesleyan chapel and school, 












Huntingdon, Mr. Robert Hutchinson, architect, Old 
materials included :— 
PAttiN9ON oeresssocsscressoroveessseeces £2,569 0 
Print. .coocseosccevecevsvavcess «oe 2,479 0 
Lord., eoccee « 2,423 0 
ROD BL Uti shedausessincsheussncou 2,422 0 
HOWAr secsorscsccsscsssssereeecessevees 2,420 0 











0 

0 

0 

0 
Twelvetrees 2 0 0 
Smith & Allen ............ 2'350 0 0 
Maile 2,281 0 0 
Wade ae . 2,230 0 0 
Gade crcacees. Sebnnocsenens peevanis veocee 2,250 0 0 
Saint & Son ........... 2,235 0 0 
Cade & Wildman...... 2,168 0 0 
Richardson............ 2,067 0 0 
Thackray ee oeecees 2,057 0 0 
beeing, RR 2,038 0 O 
eee 1,998 0 0 
TS aa eae 1,949 9 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, Neville’s Cross, 





near Durham. Mr, George Ord, archit iti 
oe 4 D. oo i 3 , architect, Quantities 
eS passacoissbensvenns veeee £2,085 0 

Scott & Son oo... avoneea ves 1,903 18 : 
PESLMO ME wns casiposees toed ssesnsesisosts: - 1,87917 0 
Hutchinson & Sedgwick ......... 1,853 6 11 
Sanderson ......, PERRO EEE ENS coccoone 1,812 0 O 
MPIMAMR TE aoALizcaesishesbiinesssectiee eee 1,625 11 1 
Burton wee 1,695 15 0 
Robson & Son (accepted).,....... 1,525 0 0 
Ainsley & Mowbary .............. 1,612 6 4 
BRN coco sssuieunaecectacstextnce evccsese 1,676 17 6 
OE TR 1,322 10 6 





For pointing the outside, and frosted inside, of the Sea- 
men’s Hospital, Greenwich :— 








Pearce......... £515 0 0 
Hatfield & Sons ..... jettalincoctont eocee 405 0 0 
eee weaksanuse bacccsenetaee: 0:20 
SSRERUMIEO . cocovasncssesesscopestcostssecanvos, ee 1 Oe 
Challis...... 298 0 0 
WOOMIOMEE +. nstssctserraccvessrvcsens BRO CO 
Chapman (accepted) ....crcccrsree 237 10 0 
Higgs & Hill* ......... 37 0 0 


* Exclusive of two new notice boards, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. G. T.—C. M.—W. W. L.—Rev. W. L.—J. D.—Rev. Mr. W.— 
A. L—W. N.—J. F. M.—J. B.—P. P. P.—H. R. B.—E. OC. B.—E. M. 8. 
—W. & B.- M. (Stoze).—T. R. B. (no).—T. R, (next week).—J. B. 
(adjoining neighbour must not lessen the light heretofore enjoyed).— 
W. P. (should send list and amounts, not. single name).—W. C, T, 
(beyond our lines). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
pnblic meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under.........+eseeee 48. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ......++.se+00 0s. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contract», Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....ccccessees. O58. 6d, 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 

Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “ Situations Wanted ” Advertisements 
For all other Advertisements .........+sseecseves 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post-office, King-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, ad- 
dressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o’elock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
prepaid. Remittances payable as above, 














Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
xX. @Stovéae Bs? & € 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 


Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Car. 
marthenskire.—[ADvrT. ] 














——— 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloncester 
Manofacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY -PIECES, URINALS, & 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries, to any station in the Kingdom, 
Prices and terms on application. [Apvr.] 


VERITY BROTHERS. 

Patent Ventilator, or Air-Propeller, for the 
introduction of Cold or Warm air into Dwel}. 
ings, &c. 

The machine may be seen in action at their 
Show-rooms, 127, Regent-street, London, W, 

The apparatus consists of a drom with g 
double set of fans, which are worked by & fly. 
wheel placed in the centre, and on the same axle 
as fans. The motive for this fly-wheel is arrived 
at bya small jet of water being directed on te 
it, causing both the wheel and fans to revolve 
with great velocity; the air passing through the 
machine at a rate equal to 2,500 feet per minute, 
if desired, according to size of apparatus. 

N.B.—The above machine may be used either 
as an exhauster or injector, as may be preferred, 
or both objects combined. 

Also Patentees of the Fireclay Burners for 
Gas Fires and Cooking Purposes, and Patentees 
of the Tubular Gas Boiler for Baths and Con. 
servatories, &c. 

Designers and Manufacturers of Larcps and 
Candelabra. 

Office and Works, 155, Queen’s-road, 
water, W. [Ap 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





Bays. 
vr. | 














FX 20 CHARLES OCOLLINCESO PATENT ® 
OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 
36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders. LOND ON, SE. 


Illustrated List, two stamps. 
1,000, £500, and other Sums 
£ L 5 00s é 3000, L0G, 4 Security. 
CHAS. ETHERINGTON, Solicitor, 


No, 5, Sergeants’ Iun, 
Fleet-street, E.C, 





{ 
a) 














MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY (Established 1803), 1,"0id Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 

17, Pall-mall, 8.W. Capital, 1,600,0007 Paid up and invested, 

700,0002. Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the 

world at moderate rates of premium. Prompt, and liberal settlement 

of claims. Policies falling due at LADYDAY should be renewed 
before the 9th of APRIL, or the same will become void. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
LPXDoN and 





SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
Chief Office, 73 & 74, King William-street, E.C. 

W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE agg ~~ ccaamaaaaas 
nstitu’ 4 
Si The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. The WHOLE OF THE 
PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy- holders, Applications for 
Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


N OBWICH UNION a 


INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Rates of this Society are the same as other offices. nitie 
This Office is distinguished by its liberality and promptness 4 
settlement of claims, 3,336,0002. having been paid to Insurers 


losses by fire. 
In seeal of the public confidence in the principles and conduct of 


this establishment, it will suffice to state that 
g £125,000,000. 


i d 
The Total Business Hizeve a eae one 


Head Office—Surrey-street, Norwich. 
London Office—50, Fleet-street, E.C. 
March 25th, 1877. 











PARIS HREHIBITION. 





The 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES are to be covered with 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING, 


of a New Design, specially Manufactured by 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


G9, LUDGATE FEL. 





TRELOAR’S CATALOGUE OF ALL THE BEST FLOOR COVERINGS POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





